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Academically  RUining  Students 
by  Cristi  Brdzdo,  Brooke  Ollerton,  Trevor  Reed, 
and  Natalie  Walus 

30  Words  from  the  Wise 

A  College  Freshman  Survival  Guide 

by  James  Tschudy 

Front  Cover  Photo  (Mark  A.  Philbrick);  The  vivid  colors,  flowing  skirts,  and  thrilling  rhythms  of  Latin  culture 
come  to  life  as  Living  Legends  performers  Gladys  Chavez  and  Cesar  Contreras  dance  the  Jalisco.  Living 
Legends  participants  showcased  their  talents  and  culture  as  they  toured  the  nation  of  South  Africa  this  summer. 
See  related  story  on  page  16. 

Inside  Front  Photos  (Natalie  Waius,  Andrea  Carroll,  and  Nikilani  Tengan):  One  of  the  goals  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services  is  to  help  students  achieve  a  higher  education.  Programs  like  SOAR  (middle)  welcome  high 
schoolers  to  campus  to  encourage  higher  education.  Many  of  these  students  then  enter  BYU  to  learn  (bottom) 
and  graduate  with  all  of  the  knowledge  they  need  to  go  forth  to  serve  (top). 


Inside  Back  Photo  (Rijon  Denetclaw):  Like  this  inspired  sunset,  freshman  students  saw  the  peaceful  fruits  of 
their  hard  work  reflected  in  all  they’ve  accomplished  as  their  freshman  year  draws  to  a  successful  resolution.  See 
related  story  on  page  30. 
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We  always  stress  the 
imponance  of  early 
preparation  for  students, 
especially  if  they  want  to  attend 
or  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  future.  We  empha¬ 
size  the  Ainis  of  a  BYU  Education 
to  encourage  the  holistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  individual.  Spiritual 
strengthening,  intellectual  enlarg¬ 
ing.  character  building,  and  life 
long  learning  and  service  are  the 
four  elements  that  w  e  highlight  for 
admission  preparation.  If  smdents 
are  well  prepared  in  these  four  areas,  they  will  ha\e  many 
options  and  opportunities  available.  Often  times,  smdents 
contact  us  during  the  end  of  their  senior  year  wondering  w  hat 
they  should  do  to  be  competitive  for  admission.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  that  question  because  it  is  too  late.  Oppormnities 
available  at  that  point  in  time  are  limited  to  the  amount  of 
preparation  that  has  already  been  completed.  To  be  competi¬ 
tive  for  admission,  a  smdent  should  ask  questions  and  make 
contacts  by  the  eighth  grade,  if  not  even  earlier.  I  am  sad¬ 
dened  when  I  must  tell  smdents  news  they  do  not  want  to 
hear  because  they  did  not  prepare.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the 
concept  of  limited  opportunities  due  to  personal  choices. 

Early  preparation  is  not  just  a  necessar\'  concept  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  it  is  an  eternal  principle  we  are  taught 
within  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  "If  ye  are  prepared  ye  shall 
not  fear"  (Doctrine  &  Covenants  38:30).  I  know  if  I  want  to 
reach  particular  goals.  I  need  to  put  in  the  work  and  the  effort 
to  prepare  myself  to  reach  those  goals.  Hovi  ever.  recently  I 
have  taken  another  perspecti\’e  on  preparation  and  hard 
work. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  various  oppormnities  I  have  been 
blessed  with  in  my  life.  I  can  see  that  I  did  not  diligently  seek 
them  all.  Some  blessings  that  Heavenly  Father  gives  to  us  are 
not  what  we  want,  but  what  we  need.  In  retrospect.  I  can  see 
how  different  challenges  or  hardships  I  faced  prepared  me 
for  fumre  oppormnities  and  blessings.  WTien  I  was  going 
through  those  adversities.  I  did  not  always  comprehend  the 
namre  of  the  challenge  or  why  I  needed  to  face  them.  I  some¬ 
times  found  myself  asking.  ’AMiy?"  or  saying.  "I  do  not 
understand."  or  even.  “Why  me?"  Unfortunately.  1  did  not 
always  overcome  m\'  trials  with  the  greatest  of  ease  or  grace. 
Although  I  knew  all  these  things  would  gi\'e  me  experience 
and  would  be  for  my  own  good  (Doctrine  &  Co\enants 
122:7).  I  was  grateful  when  they  evenmally  did  pass,  and  yet 
sometimes  I  still  did  not  have  a  full  understanding  of  w  hy. 

The  connection  between  preparation,  oppormnities.  and 
serv  ice  all  link  together  inextricably.  .A.11  of  us  desire  to  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  oppormnities  and  blessings  in  our 


lives  yet  the  namral  man  tells  us  to  minimize  effort,  work, 
and  sacrifice  to  receive  those  opportunities  and  blessings.  I 
continue  to  develop  a  strong  testimony  of  the  importance  of 
follow  ing  the  Lord's  will  and  submitting  "to  all  things  which 
the  Lord  seeth  fit  to  inflict"  upon  us  (Mosiah  3:19).  This 
scripmre  does  not  naturally  ciy  out  the  word  "blessing"  to 
me.  Yet.  it  is  verv’  much  associated  with  blessings.  Many 
times  we  must  be  "inflicted"  w  ith  a  trial  or  be  challenged  to 
sacrifice  something  important  or  valuable  to  prepare  us  for 
fumre  lessons  or  blessings.  There  are  some  blessings  and 
oppormnities  we  cannot  receive  w  ithout  advanced  personal 
preparation.  Since  we  do  not  always  know  when  particular 
opportunities  or  blessings  will  arrive  in  our  lives,  we  cannot 
afford  to  delay  the  day  of  our  preparation.  There  is  no  time 
for  procrastination  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  post-prepa¬ 
ration.  WTien  the  oppormnities  arrive,  either  we  will  be  ready 
for  them  or  we  will  not.  It  is  our  personal  responsibilitv’  and 
choice  to  be  ready  at  any  given  moment.  We  potentially  risk 
missing  out  on  wonderful  oppormnities  and/or  completely 
losing  blessings  we  desire  when  w-e  are  not  prepared.  This 
same  concept  applies  to  service.  If  we  desire  to  serve  and  to 
give  that  which  w  e  have  to  bless  others  because  of  the  many 
blessings  we  have  received,  we  must  be  challenged  and 
pushed.  As  we  encounter  trials  and  tribulations  and  mm  to 
the  Lord  for  the  courage,  strength,  and  wisdom  to  overcome 
them.  I  know  we  will  become  better  prepared  and  able  to 
serve  a  greater  number  of  people  with  an  even  greater  capac- 
itv\ 

I  shudder  to  think  about  how  different  my  life  would  be 
had  I  not  experienced  some  of  my  greatest  trials  or  suffered 
during  various  challenges.  I  would  not  have  learned  the 
lessons  or  possessed  the  strength  I  needed  to  be  prepared  for 
an  oppormnitv'  to  serve  or  for  a  blessing  I  dearly  needed  but 
may  not  have  been  aware  that  I  desired.  It  gives  me  addi¬ 
tional  hope  for  the  current  challenges  I  face  and  increases  my 
faith  to  know  that  the  Lord  has  His  eternal  design  in  place  for 
me.  He  know  s  what  I  need  many  times  before  I  know  what  I 
need.  He  also  knows  which  blessings  He  desires  to  give  me. 
yet  it  is  all  contingent  upon  my  own  faithfulness,  diligent 
work,  and  perseverance.  I  know  if  I  heed  His  inspiration  and 
guidance.  He  will  help  me  prepare  to  become  the  person  He 
knows  I  am  capable  of  being.  It  is  my  prayer  that  we  will  all 
strive  to  reach  our  greatest  potential  by  cheerfully  submitting 
to  His  will  and  doing  all  we  can  to  prepare  ourselves  early  for 
the  blessings  and  oppormnities  that  He  has  in  store  for  us. 
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The  Mission  and  Vision 


by  James  Tschudy 


As  the  eastern  sun  creeps  over  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the 
light  of  dawn  reveals  a  microcosm  of  brilliant  brick  and 
glistening  glass.  The  towering  edifices— temples  of 
learning— each  represent  an  investment  in  a  truly  unique  institution 
and  its  divine  mission. 

Unlike  similar  academic  centers  in  the  United  States,  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  blends  contemporary  learning  with  a 
moral  mission.  Students  and  faculty  understand  that  mission  as 
embodied,  in  part,  by  words  framed  on  BYU’s  entrance  sign. 
“Enter  to  learn;  Go  forth  to  serve."  Or.  in  the  words  of  President 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley.  “The  influence  of  the  university  is  infinite 
...  As  generations  of  students  move  through  [B  YU's]  halls  and  on 
to  graduation  and  then  out  across  the  world,  they  will  bring  honor 
to  their  alma  mater  and  its  sponsor.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints .”i  It  is  clear  that  the  mission  of  BYU  is  to  touch 
the  whole  world. 

At  Eagle’s  Eye,  we’re  humbled  to  have  a  part  in  the  great  out¬ 
reach  of  BYU.  In  addition  to  the  many  colleges  and  scholarly  pro¬ 
grams  across  the  countr}'  who  receive  Eagle’s  Eye,  our  publication 
is  mailed  to  hundreds  of  multicultural  alumni  and  given  to  dozens 
of  prospective  students.  We  hope  alumni  are  reminded  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  purpose  they  embraced  as  students.  We  invite  prospective 
students  to  join  the  mission  whether  they  choose  to  attend  BYU  or 
another  university. 

Many  of  our  staff  members  have  gone  on  to  new  opportunities 
to  influence  those  around  them.  Nikilani  Tengan  graduated  this 
April  with  a  degree  in  communications  and  is  now  working  in 
Bountiful,  Utah.  Fabio  B.  Gaertner  is  taking  a  hiatus  from  his  stud¬ 
ies  to  complete  an  internship  with  IBM  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  Ike  Ikeme  has  also  left  our  staff  to  pursue  new  opportunities. 
After  graduating  with  a  degree  in  Spanish  in  April  and  returning 
from  the  Living  Legends  tour  to  South  Africa,  Dezi  Lynn  finished 
her  work  at  Eagle’s  Eye  and  returned  home  to  Arizona  to  work. 

In  the  place  of  those  who  have  left,  new  students,  excited  to 
carry  on  the  mission  and  vision  of  our  university,  have  come. 
Brooke  Ollerton,  a  senior  political  science  major  from  Provo,  Utah, 
and  Cristi  Brazao,  an  English  major  from  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
have  already  begun  to  make  considerable  contributions  to  our  mag¬ 
azine  and  mission. 

Just  as  morning's  light  reflects  off  each  pane  of  glass  on  cam¬ 
pus,  our  lives  should  reflect  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  Church 
and  our  education.  May  we  all  seek  to  bring  honor  and  credit  to 
BYU  and  all  it  represents. 


NOTE 

1. 


Gordon  B.  Hinckley.  "Why  We  Do  Some  of  the  Things  We  Do."  Ensign.  November 
1999.  52. 
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Student  Staff 


EchoHawk  Ready  to  Serve 


by  Brooke  OUerton 

President  Cecil  O. 
Samuelson  appointed 
Law  Professor  Larry 
EchoHawk  as  BYU's 
faculty  athletics  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the 
National  Collegiate 
Athletics  Association 
and  the  Mountain  West 
Conference.  On  May  1.  2004  EchoHawk 
replaced  Kevin  J.  Worthen.  who  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School.  EchoHawk  will  act  as  a  liaison 
between  BYU's  administration  and  BYU's 
Athletic  Department,  the  National 

Anasazi  Exhibit 

by  Cristi  Brdzdo 

BYU's  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures  is 
hosting  an  exhibit  titled  "Rise  Up  From 
Fragments:  Life  and  Arts  of  the  Western 
Anasazi."  This  exhibit  will  be  on  display 
until  April  2006.  The  display  gives  viewers 
a  look  into  the  lives  of  the  Western  Anasazi, 
who  are  ancestors  of  the  Southwestern 
Native  Tribes.  Some  of  the  items  featured 
include  baskets,  mugs,  tools,  and  shell  oma- 

Beautiful  Summer 

by  Rijon  Denetclmv 
Laughter,  hands  raising  for  a  turn,  and  chit- 
ter  chatter  are  a  common  occurrence  at  the 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum.  Each 
summer.  May  to  July,  the  museum  runs  edu¬ 
cational  programs  called  Saturday  Safari 
(for  children  ages  5-10)  and  Wildlife 
Adventures  (for  children  ages  6-12).  This 
past  summer  during  Saturday  Safari,  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  community  discovered  and 
learned  about  animals,  snakes,  dinosaurs. 


Collegiate  Athletics  Association,  and  the 
Mountain  West  Conference. 

Because  his  responsibilities  include 
university  compliance  with  the  organiza¬ 
tions'  numerous  rules  and  regulations, 
EchoHawk's  legal  knowledge  was  central 
to  his  appointment.  In  addition,  as  a  former 
BYU  athlete,  he  knows  about  the  demands 
on  student  athletes.  “Just  having  been 
through  that  experience,''  EchoHawk  said, 
“will  be  valuable."’  He  looks  forward  to 
serving  and  "hope[s]  to  be  a  good  represen¬ 
tative." 

NOTE 

1 .  Larry  EchoHawk.  inter\  iew  by  author,  tape  recording. 

Provo.  Utah.  May  13.  2004. 


ments.  Over  sixty  percent  of  the  museum 
exhibit  consists  of  fragmented  potterv'  ves¬ 
sels  patiently  pieced  together,  which  makes 
this  exhibit  extraordinary.’  These  artifacts 
are  on  loan  to  BYU  from  Lanny  Talbot,  who 
is  from  Kanab,  Utah. 

NOTE 

1.  Samantha  Bonser.  phone  conversation  with  author.  May 
14.  2004. 


fish,  insects,  and  the  Mormon  pioneers, 
while  children  in  Wildlife  Adventures 
learned  about  farm  animals,  birds,  rocks, 
caves,  and  insects  and  went  on  field  trips  to 
places  like  the  Tracey  Aviar\2  Summer  at 
the  Bean  was  busy  and  the  children  shared 
new  things  with  their  parents,  like  creepy 
crawlers  and  the  friendships  they  made.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  museum  or  call 
801-422-5051. 


Preserving  the  Lives  of  Mormon  Women 

b\  Cristi  Brdzdo 


In  commemoration  of  the  200th  annix  ersar}’ 
of  Eliza  R.  Snow's  birthday,  the  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  Institute  for  Latter-day  Saint 
Histoiy-  and  L.  Tom  Perry  Special 
Collections  (located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Librarx  )  hosted  an  exhibit 
called  To  Tell  the  Tale:  Preserx  ing  the  Lives 
of  Mormon  Women. ^  The  exhibit  gave 
onlookers  the  unique  opportunity  to  see  the 
experiences  of  Mormon  women  as  wives. 


missionaries,  nurses,  politicians,  artists, 
authors,  and  members  of  Relief  Society. 
This  exhibit  showed  the  strength  and 
encouragement  that  can  be  passed  to  future 
generations  as  women  document  their  lives. 
NOTE 

1 .  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  Instimte  for  Laner-day  Saint 

History  and  L.  Tom  Perr>’  Special  Collections.  To  Tell  the 
Tale:  Preserving  the  Lives  of  Mormon  Women.  Januaiy 
21-June  1.2004. 
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Life  after  the  Canal 

by  Natalie  Wains 


A  once  familiar  sight  at  BYU.  the  canal 
running  through  campus  near  the  Carillon 
Bell  Tower  is  no  more.  Due  to  Utah’s  con¬ 
tinuing  drought  conditions,  it  was  decided 
that  the  canal  be  put  underground  to  save 
the  fort}  -tw’o  percent  of  water  that  it  lost 
from  seepage  and  evaporation. ^ 

Though  this  long-loved  part  of  BYU’s 
landscape  is  gone,  the  newly  renovated  site 
below  the  tower  continues  to  be  a  peaceful 
refuge  for  students  and  waterfowl.  Several 
ponds  as  well  as  a  stream  and  waterfall 
have  been  added  to  the  area.  These  new 
additions  all  use  outgoing  cooling  water 
from  Heritage  Halls  in  order  to  conserve 
water.  New  pathways  and  plants  were  also 
put  in  to  further  beautify  the  location With 
these  new  improvements,  the  new  and 
scenic  area  below  the  Carillon  Bell  Tower 


is  sure  to  please  any  passerby  while  con¬ 
serving  water  as  well. 

NOTES 

1 .  Thomas  Grover,  "BYU  Redesigns  Area  South  of 
Carillon  Tower,"  BYU  News.  May  3.  2004. 
htrp://byune  ws  .byu  .edu . 

2.  Ibid. 


Though  the  much-enjoyed  canal  near  the 
Carillon  Bell  Tower  was  removed  to  conserve 
water,  new  renovations  have  brought  an 
equally  pleasant  sight  to  this  area.  Inviting 
ponds  and  streams,  as  well  as  a  waterfall, 
were  added  this  summer — all  using  outgoing 
cooling  water  from  Heritage  Halls. 


Diversity  on  Display  at 
Woodbury  Museum 

by  Brooke  Ollerton 

Utah  Valley  State  College’s  Woodbur}'  Art 
Museum,  located  in  the  University  Mall, 
envisions  something  broader  than  just  dis¬ 
playing  art.  Through  exhibits,  lecmres, 
programs,  and  musical  events  open  to  the 
community,  the  museum  aims  to  "increase 
aesthetic  awareness  and  promote  a  respect 
of  heritage  and  understanding  of  diverse 
cultures.”!  Curator  Elizabeth  Nelson  says 
the  museum  looks  for  artwork  that  will 
educate  and  enlighten  those  wEo  view  it  by- 
presenting  as  many  different  sty'les  and 
media  as  possible.-  The  exhibits,  which 
have  included  everything  from  Navajo 
rugs  to  art  of  the  Lost  Boys  of  Sudan  are  as 
diverse  as  the  population  they  represent 
and  the  audience  they  attract.  For  more 
information  visit  http://www.uvsc.edu/- 
gallery/. 

NOTES 

1.  UVSC  Woodbury  Art  Museum.  Exhibit  Schedule, 
February  2004-January  2005. 

2.  Elizabeth  .Nelson,  inters  iew  by  author.  May  21.  2004. 


Services  at  the  Provo  City  Library 


by  Cristi  Brdzdo 


Housed  in  the  renovated  Brigham  Young 
Academy  Building,  the  Provo  City- 
Library  continues  the  legacy  of  learning 
by  offering  large  volumes  of  books,  a 
variety  of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
microfilm.  In  addition  to  these 
resources,  the  Provo  City  Library-  offers 
many  more  services  to  the  community-. 
For  example,  a  free  movie  is  shown 
every'  Friday  night  at  6:30  P.M.  Viewers 
are  encouraged  to  bring  treats,  blankets, 
and  pillows  in  order  to  make  their  movie 
night  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 

The  library  also  has  two  book  clubs. 
Books  such  as  Life  of  Pi  by  Yann  Martel 
and  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  by 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  were  read  for 
the  month  of  May  2004.  Along  with 
movies  and  book  clubs,  the  library- 
offers  free  computer  classes.  For  more 
details  on  these  programs  or  other  ser¬ 
vices  ask  a  librarian  at  the  front  desk  or 
call  801-852-6661. 


After  extensive  restoration  and  expansion 
efforts,  the  Brigham  Young  Academy 
building  reopened  as  the  Provo  City 
Library  in  2001  and  now  provides  many 
services  for  the  community. 
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Discovering  the  Ancient  World 

hy  Natalie  Wains 


Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  stand 
next  to  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  and 
stare  into  the  painted  face  of  an  individual 
who  lived  literally  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Or  imagine  what  it  might  be  like  to  look 
into  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen  immortal¬ 
ized  in  stone.  You  don't  ha\e  to  imagine 
anymore. 


On  June  3,  2004. 

Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  welcomed  the 
monumental  exhibit  An 
of  the  Ancient  Mediter¬ 
ranean  World:  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome  to  its  Museum 
of  .Alt  (MOA).  Traveling  from  its 
home  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts,  this  extensive  exhibit 
features  204  artifacts  and  works 
of  art  spanning  a  time  period 
of  roughly  6.000  years.' 

Resting  at  the 
MOA  for  an 
entire  year,  the 
exhibit  provides 
a  close  look  at 
the  lives  and 
cultures  of 
three  great  an¬ 
cient  civiliza¬ 
tions.  The  self- 
guided  tour 
begins  with  the 
wonders  of  a 
civilization  that 
prospered  on 
the  banks  of  the 
Nile  for  about 
four  millennia— 
Egypt. 

The  Egyptians 
believed  in  an 
afterlife  similar  to 
their  comfortable 
lives  on  earth; 
therefore,  their  tombs 
and  the  artifacts  therein 
give  us  insight  into 
their  daily  lives  and 
culture.  For  example. 
shabti  (small  statues  of 


serx  ants)  were  placed  in  tombs  and  were 
believed  to  serve  their  masters  even  in  the 
afterlife.  The  tomb  room  of  the  exhibit  fea¬ 
tures  these  shabti  as  well  as  the  inner  and 
outer  sarcophagus  of  Pennu,  a  young  priest 
who  died  in  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
Revealing  even  more  about  life  on  the 
ancient  Nile,  other  Egyptian  works  include 
graceful  pottery'  and  stoneware,  delicately- 
beaded  jewelry,  and  even  carved  hiero¬ 
glyphics. 


Continuing  through  the  exhibit,  the 
idealism  of  the  Greeks  is  eventually 
replaced  with  the  honest  realism  of  the 
Romans.  One  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  empires  in  history,  Rome  built 
on  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  as  the  Greeks 
built  on  the  Egyptian  empire  before  them. 
They  imitated  much  of  Greek  art,  but  later 
used  a  realistic  styde  that  showed  people  as 
they  really  were.  A  popular  practice  for 
Roman  citizens  was  to  have  a  portrait  bust 


Near  Right:  A  portrait  of 
a  Roman  citizen  in  Spain, 
this  Roman  bust  depicts 
the  man  in  a  flattering 
manner,  yet  still  very 
realistically.  In  Greek 
times  he  would  have 
been  idealized  by  apply¬ 
ing  “correct"  proportions 
instead  of  his  own. 

Far  Right:  This  Egyptian 
shabti  is  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  servant  who 
would  do  the  work  of  his 
master  even  in  the  after¬ 
life.  Sometimes  hundreds 
of  these  shabti  would  be 
found  in  the  tombs  of 
wealthy  Egyptians. 


.After  touring  the  grandeur  of  Egypt. 
Art  of  the  Ancient  Mediterranean  World 
takes  you  to  a  time  of  great  city-states  and 
idealism  in  Greece.  Building  on  Egyptian 
ideas,  the  Greeks  established  a  civilization 
that  has  influenced  western  culture  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Greeks  took  rigid  Nile  sculp- 
mre  and  gradually  altered  it  to  depict  peo¬ 
ple  more  realistically,  while  using  ideal 
body  proportions.  They  believed  firmly  in 
the  golden  mean,  a  proportion  system  that 
uses  thirds,  and  applied  it  to  all  of  their  art 
and  architecture. 

Many  of  the  sculptures  at  the  MOA  dis¬ 
play  the  Greek  love  of  ideal  proportions, 
but  there  are  also  works  that  reveal  the 
daily  life  of  citizens.  The  greatest  repre¬ 
sentations  of  their  culture  can  be  found  in 
their  fine  pottery,  which  they  decorated 
with  scenes  ranging  from  daily  life  to 
mythological  events. 


sculpted;  these  sculptures  showed  Romans 
as  they  were  instead  of  idealized  like  the 
Greeks. 

By  giving  people  the  chance  to  see  the 
beauty  of  ancient  art.  Art  of  the  Ancient 
Mediterranean  World:  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome  brings  to  life  the  wonders  of  a  time 
long  since  past  and  of  people  long  since 
gone.  Eor  more  information  see  the  MOA 
website  at  http://cfac.byu.edu/moa/. 

NOTE 

1.  Brigham  Young  UniversiU'  Museum  of  .\rt.  "Art  of  the 
.Ancient  Mediterranean  World  Opens  June  3  at  the 
Brigham  Young  Universiw  .Museum  of  Art."  press 
release.  May  10.  2004. 
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Rijon  Denetclaw 


Summer  Arts  Draw  Provo  Crowds 
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E\^EXTS 


by  Trevor  Reed 


Above:  Nanki-Poo,  played 
by  Jason  Vest  dips  Yum- 
Yum,  played  by  Camella 
Cafiete  during  Rogers  and 
Hammerstein's  The 
Mikado.  The  spring  opera 
production  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  June 
2004. 


During  Spring  and  Summer  terms  at 
BYU.  art  and  music  students  have  the 
chance  to  display  some  spectacular  shows. 
From  opera  to  installation  art,  the  Harris 
Fine  Arts  Center  (HFAC)  is  constantly  cre¬ 
ating  new  productions  for  the  Provo  com¬ 
munity  to  enjoy.  Among  those  groups  pre¬ 
senting  this  year  were  the  Spring  Opera 
Company,  Jazz  Ensemble,  and  visual  artist 
Chelsy  Walker. 

The  Mikado 

During  winter  semester,  BYU  Opera 
students  began  preparing  for  the  spring 
opera.  The  production  this  year  was  an 
entertaining  Rogers  and  Hammerstein 
opera  called  The  Mikado.  The  plot  begins 
with  the  escape  of  Japanese  Emperor 
Mikado’s  son,  Nanki-Poo— who  is  looking 
for  his  love  Yum- Yum— disguised  as  a 
wandering  minstrel.  The  stoiy-  takes  many 
twists  and  turns  as  Nanki-Poo  tries  to 
escape  his  fate  from  the  Chief  High 
Executioner  who  happens  to  be  Yum- 
Yum’s  fiance.  Rogers  and  Hammerstein’s 
charming  operetta  brought  laughs  to  every  ¬ 
one  through  their  trademark  comedy. 

Spring  Jazz  Ensemble 

After  only  five  weeks  of  rehearsal,  jazz 
players  from  several  different  majors  came 
together  to  provide  a  night  of  intense  enter¬ 
tainment.  Playing  tunes  from  Count  Basie 


to  John  Coltrane.  the  ensemble,  lead  by 
director  Ray  Smith,  lit  up  the  Madsen 
Recital  Hall  with  their  smooth  swing  tones 
and  quick  Latin  beat.  Some  members  of 
the  Jazz  Ensemble  also  played  in  Nauvoo. 
Illinois  for  two  weeks  as  part  of  a  mission¬ 
ary'  outreach  program  during  late  June. 

Fine  Arts  Showcase 

BYU  Senior  Chelsy  Walker  created  a 
masterful  presentation  for  her  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  final  project.  Entitled  Seeds  of 
the  Family,  the  installation  piece  is  made 
up  of  several  large-scale  dandelion  seeds 
assembled  in  a  very  unique  way.  The 
flower  of  each  seed  consists  of  several 
photocopies  of  genealogical  documents 
including  birth  certificates,  portraits,  and 
pedigree  charts.  Each  stem  is  a  femur  bone 
cast  by  the  artist,  and  each  seed  is  a  casting 
of  a  child's  foot.  "Each  dandelion  seed  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  my  ancestors."  explains 
Walker.  1  The  piece  received  very  positive 
reviews  from  HFAC  \isitors  during  the 
Visual  Arts  Showcase  in  April  and  was 
expanded  during  Spring  term. 

The  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  is  a  great  place 
to  experience  arts  and  culmre  in  Pro\  o. 
The  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Com¬ 
munications  (CFAC)  provides  courses  to 
11.000  smdents  each  year,  and  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  performances  and  exhibits  shown 


each  year  there  is  always  something  to 
see.-  For  more  information  on  events  and 
shows,  visit  the  CFAC  homepage  at 
cfac.bvu.edu. 


NOTES 

1 .  Chelsy  Walker,  display  notes.  Harris  Fine  .Arts  Center. 
Provo,  June  10.  2004. 

2.  College  of  Fine  .Xrts  and  Communications  Homepage, 
http : .  cfac  .byu  .edu'College/index  .php . 


Left:  Chelsy  Walker.  Senior 
at  BYU,  created  this  instal¬ 
lation  art  Seeds  of  the 
Family.  Candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  must  complete  a 
large  project  such  as  this 
during  their  senior  year  at 
BYU. 


The  Legacy  of  Kamehameha 

SPOTLIGHT:  KAMEHAMEHA  SCHOOLS 


by  Fabio  B.  Gaertner  and  James  Tschudy 


Though  Princess  Bernice  Pauahi 
Bishop  envisioned  an  institution  of 
learning  for  the  children  of  Hawaii, 
she  probably  didn’t  think  that  120  years 
later  it  would  grow  to  instruct  over  19,500 
children  and  be  the  largest  private 
landowner  in  the  state  of  Hawaii.’  Great- 
granddaughter  and  last  royal  descendant  of 
King  Kamehameha  the  Great  (the  king 
who  swiftly  united  the  islands  into  a  sole 
kingdom)  Princess  Pauahi  lived  to  see 
Hawaii’s  native  population  shrink  from 
400,000  to  45,000  during  the  European 
conquest .2  In  1884,  she  finalized  her  will 
composed  of  seventeen  articles.  Article 
Thirteen  of  her  will  contained  instructions 
to  create  and  maintain  Kamehameha 
Schools,  in  hope  that  education  would 
overturn  the  oppression  of  her  people .2 
What  began  as  a  small  school  for  boys 
in  1887  has  grown  into  the  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  school  in  the  United  States  today 
Not  only  are  there  campuses  in  Kapalama, 
Maui,  and  Hawaii,  but  there  are  over  thirty 
preschools  throughout  the  state,  as  well  as 
extension  programs.  Native  Hawaiian  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  preference  as  permitted  by 
law.  Also,  many  students  from  outer 
islands  are  able  to  board  on  campus  .5 
Princess  Pauahi ’s  dream  of  education 
has  become  a  reality.  In  2001 , 100%  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  O’ahu’s  high  school  were 
accepted  into  colleges,  81%  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  four-year  colleges  The  students 
receive  a  great  education,  and  many  come 
to  BYU.  Currently,  there  are  over  fifteen 
Kamehameha  Schools’  alumni  and  over 
forty-five  Kamehameha  scholarship  recip¬ 
ients  attending  BYU,  demonstrating  that 
the  schools’  commitment  to  educate 
Hawaii’s  youth  extends  beyond  state  bor¬ 
ders."^ 

Students  who  attend  Kamehameha  rec¬ 
ognize  the  wonderful  education  they 
received.  Rachel  Lowe,  a  Kamehameha 


alumnus  now  studying  at  BYU 
relates,  “I  do  not  think  I  could  t 
have  received  a  better  high  5 
school  education  anywhere  else.  Our 
teachers  not  only  taught  us  well,  but  each 
student’s  desire  to  learn  was  apparent.” 
Benjamin  Tyau,  another  Kamehameha 
alumnus  majoring  in  physiology  at  BYU, 
describes  his  experience,  “I  quickly  under¬ 
stood  that  there  was  a  lot  more  attention 
given  to  the  students  at  Kamehameha  and 
much  focus  to  ensure  our  success.  I  will 
forever  be  grateful  to  Kamehameha  and 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  give  back  in 
the  future  and  help  others  have  the  same 
and  even  better  opportunities  that  I  was 
given.” 

Alumni  who  attend  BYU  find  them¬ 
selves  well  prepared  academically  for  the 
college  experience  because  of 
Kamehameha.  Alumnus  Matthew  Serrao 
appreciated  the  many  classes  he  was 
required  to  take  in  high  school.  “I  think  it 
helped  me  to  be  very  well-rounded  in  my 
knowledge,”  he  explains.  BYU  student 
Rena  Andrus  attended  Kamehameha 
Schools  during  her  last  two  years  of  high 
school  to  prepare  herself  for  future  oppor¬ 
tunities.  “Kamehameha  .  .  .  prepared  me 
better  for  the  work  load  that  college  gives 
out,”  says  Andrus.  A  senior  nursing  student 
at  BYU,  Kealoha  Kagawa  recounts  her 
academic  experience:  “The  school  taught 
me  the  importance  of  doing  well  academi¬ 
cally.  It  also  provided  me  with  opportuni¬ 
ties,  experiences,  and  classes  that  gave  me 
ideas  of  what  I  wanted  to  pursue  in  my  col¬ 
legiate  studies.  Basically,  Kamehameha’s 
curriculum  made  transitioning  into 
Brigham  Young  University’s  curriculum  a 
success.” 

Kamehameha  Schools  and  alumni  have 
an  extensive  relationship  with  BYU. 
“BYU  Provo  is  where  we  have  had  the 
highest  number  of  alumni  attending  a  post 


high  school  institution  on  the  mainland. 
[Their]  retention/graduation  rate  is  very 
high,”  says  Kamehameha’s  Alumni 
Coordinator  Geraldine  Johansen.  “Our 
graduates  in  general  who  attend  Provo  do 
well  academically  and  feel  like  they  are 
challenged  as  well.  We  have  sent  students 
who  are  recruited  Division  I  athletes,  as 
well  as  our  top  academic  performers.  In 
general,  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
courses,  thought  the  rigor  was  demanding, 
and  said  they  often  get  together  as  a 
Hawaii  group  to  support  each  other.”^ 
Kamehameha  Schools  have  created  a 
legacy  of  preparing  students  for  challeng¬ 
ing  college  experiences  and  a  lifetime  of 
learning.  The  alumni  who  graduated  many 
years  ago  are  now  mentoring  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  students,  educated  and  proud  of 
their  Hawaiian  ancestry.  As  time  goes  on. 
Princess  Pauahi ’s  dream  continues  to  be 
fulfilled.  Her  hopes  have  materialized  into 
many  Hawaiian  students’  educations,  edu¬ 
cations  for  which  the  students,  like 
Kagawa,  are  extremely  grateful.  “There 
really  aren’t  words  to  express  what 
Kamehameha  Schools  means  to  me  or  the 
appreciation  that  I  have  for  Princess 
Pauahi  and  those  who  have  fulfilled  her 
will.” 


NOTES 

1 .  Kamehameha  Schools  Homepage.  http://www.ksbt'.edu. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

1.  Ibid. 

8.  Geraldine  Johansen,  e-mail  to  author.  November  12, 
2003. 
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Giving  Back  by  Getting  Involved 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT;  CAMILLA  WRIGHT 

by  Jan  King 


Greeting  you  with  a  smile  and  hand¬ 
shake,  Cami’s  friendly  demeanor 
makes  her  immediately  likable. 
She’s  not  afraid  to  make  new  friends  as  she 
focuses  on  becoming  immersed  in  the 
many  activities  offered  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU).  “I  really  like  people;  I 
like  to  learn  about  people,  interact  with 
people,  and  make  new  friends,”  she  says. 
Camilla  Wright  is  driven  by  her  desire  to 
share  her  talents  and  culture  with  those 
around  her.  She  describes  her  involvement 
at  BYU  as  a  means  to  return  all  that  she  has 
taken  advantage  of  while  going  to  school. 

Just  starting  her  third  year  of  college, 
Wright  has  already  earned  junior  status 
with  credits  from  Advanced  Placement 
classes  in  high  school  and  a  study  abroad 
program  through  BYU.  Majoring  in  mar¬ 
riage,  family,  and  human  development, 
Wright  plans  on  attending  graduate  school 
and  becoming  a  family  life  educator. 

Wright  grew  up  in  a  strong  and  loving 
family  in  Kauai,  Hawaii,  which  instilled  in 
her  the  values  of  the  gospel  and  of  hard 
work.  Her  drive  to  be  involved  most  likely 
came  from  her  parents,  who  “taught  hard 
work,  whether  it  was  academically  or  out 
in  the  community.”  Being  the  oldest  of 
seven  children  also  taught  her  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  independence  at  a  young  age. 

Since  she  was  young,  Wright  always 
wanted  to  go  to  college— especially  BYU. 
To  achieve  this,  she  prepared  herself  by 
attending  Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement  {see  page  26)  at  BYU  during 
her  junior  year  of  high  school  and  found 
the  ACT  preparations  useful.  She  also  felt 
spiritually  prepared  to  attend  BYU  because 


she  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
in  her  school.  “You  come  into  this  great 
melting  pot  of  wonderful  youth  and  people 
who  have  strong  testimonies  and  you  can 
feel  forgotten, ...  but  I  think  because  I  had 
to  stand  alone  ...  at  home,  coming  here 
was  a  nice  relief,”  she  recalls. 

At  first,  leaving  her  family  to  come  to 
BYU  was  challenging,  but  Wright  set  goals 
to  graduate,  make  good  life-long  friends, 
and  grow  spiritually  through  service.  She 
became  involved  through  associations  that 
fostered  new  opportunities.  Through 
SOAR,  Wright  became  involved  with 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS). 
Through  her  MSS  scholarship  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve,  Wright  joined  the 
One  Voice  program,  teaching  high  school 
students  about  the  Aims  of  BYU.  While 
participating  in  One  Voice,  she  learned 
about  Luau  from  its  coordinator,  and  has 
danced  in  it  for  two  years.  Wright  also 
finds  opportunities  to  help  those  in  need  by 
volunteering  her  time  in  the  Center  for 
Service  and  Learning. 

Her  service  is  further  accentuated  by 
her  demanding  job  as  a  Resident  Assistant 
in  on-campus  housing.  Not  only  does 
Wright’s  job  help  her  take  responsibility 
for  paying  for  her  own  college  education, 
but  it  has  helped  her  to  share  a  part  of  her¬ 
self.  “It  was  an  opportunity  to  .  .  .  give 
back  to  BYU,  get  to  know  other  people, 
and  .  .  .  share  what  I  felt  like  I  had,”  she 
explains.  Despite  her  busy  schedule, 
Wright  is  also  a  manager  for  the  Men’s 
Volleyball  team. 

Wright  takes  every  opportunity  that  is 
available  while  she  is  at  BYU.  She  enjoys 
going  to  the  temple  frequently  because  the 
temple  in  Hawaii  is  on  another  island  and 
they  only  attend  once  a  year.  In  addition, 
she  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  attend 
every  General  Conference  since  coming  to 


Provo.  Her  love  for  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  has  also  cultivated  a  love  for  BYU 
devotionals.  “I  think  that  devotionals 
greatly  enhance  the  BYU  experience,” 
Wright  explains. 

To  broaden  her  college  experience, 
Wright  spent  last  summer  in  a  study  abroad 
program  in  Mexico,  teaching  and  helping 
young  children  in  an  orphanage  while 
learning  Spanish  herself.  “It  was  the  hard¬ 
est  thing  I  have  done,”  she  recalls.  “But  it 
was  the  best  investment  I  have  ever  made 
.  .  .  besides  my  education  here  at  BYU.” 

She  even  found  an  opportunity  to  share 
her  culture  while  in  Mexico  by  teaching 
hula  dancing  to  many  of  the  women. 
Wright  learned  how  to  hula  as  a  way  to 
become  more  involved  in  her  cultural  her¬ 
itage.  “Because  I  don’t  speak  Hawaiian 
and  I  am  more  than  fifty  percent  Hawaiian, 
dancing  the  hula  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  share  my  culture,”  she  explains.  She 
enjoys  communicating  this  part  of  her  cul¬ 
ture  with  others  and  resolving  misunder¬ 
standings  about  the  art  of  hula  dancing. 

Her  positive  attitude,  love  of  cultures, 
and  service  in  the  Training  Resource 
Center  at  the  Missionary  Training  Center, 
has  also  increased  her  interest  in  serving  a 
mission.  For  Wright,  serving  a  mission  is 
yet  another  means  of  giving  back.  “It’s  an 
opportunity  to  share  the  joy  of  the  gospel,” 
she  states.  It  has  been  Wright’s  life  goal  to 
serve  a  mission  and  it  will  not  matter 
where  she  serves,  as  long  as  she’s  sharing 
the  blessings  she  has  enjoyed. 

Wright’s  desire  to  get  involved  by  giv¬ 
ing  back  corresponds  with  BYU’s  motto, 
“Enter  to  learn,  go  forth  to  serve.”  With  her 
many  goals  and  aspirations,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  experiences  Wright  will  face  as 
she  continues  to  become  involved  in 
school,  the  community,  and  the  world. 
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Truly  Educating 

ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT:  PATRICIA  SAGANEY-WAYNE 
by  Natalie  Walus 


In  May,  Patricia  Saganey-Wayne  traveled  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  receive  the  prestigious  Milken  Family  Foundation 
Education  Award  for  making  an  impact  in  her  hometown. 


s  an  eighth  grade  teacher  in  Kayenta, 
/  \  Arizona,  Patricia  Saganey-Wayne 
iL  jL  never  anticipated  that  she  would 
be  nationally  recognized  for  her  accom¬ 
plishments  as  an  educator.  “I  was  not 
expecting  it,”  she  said.  “I  was  totally  sur¬ 
prised.”  But  because  of  her  love  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  dedication  to  her  students,  she  was 
awarded  the  Milken  Family  Foundation 
Education  Award  this  past  May  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  award,  received  by 
two  teachers  in  every  state,  recognizes 
educators  with  exceptional  teaching  abili¬ 
ties  who  have  made  an  impact  on  their 
community— teachers  who  truly  educate. 

A  lifetime  resident  of  Kayenta, 
Saganey-Wayne  learned  early  the  value  of 
family  from  living  with  her  seven  siblings 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  “From  my 
family,  I  learned  that  they  are  important. 
My  mom  was  big  on  family,”  she  said. 

Even  when  Saganey-Wayne  was  young 
she  had  goals  that  she  knew  she  wanted  to 
accomplish.  “I  knew  I  would  serve  a  mis¬ 
sion,  get  a  college  education,  and  have  a 
family,”  she  said,  “real  typical  Latter-day 
Saint  young  woman.” 

Typical  or  not,  Saganey-Wayne  set  out 
to  meet  her  goals  by  first  succeeding  in 
high  school.  “I  had  fun  in  high  school.  I 
was  always  busy  with  sports,  church, 
clubs,  or  family.  My  day  would  begin  [at] 
about  six  in  the  morning  for  release-time 
seminary,  classes  all  day,  sports  practice  or 
club  meetings,  then  chores  at  home.” 

All  the  hard  work  in  high  school  earned 
Saganey-Wayne  admission  to  BYU,  where 
she  learned  a  lot  about  life  outside  of 
Kayenta.  “I  felt  lost!”  she  said  as  she 
described  her  first  feelings  when  she  came 
to  BYU.  “I  am  a  ‘rez’  girl  at  heart.  BYU 
was  overwhelming  for  me,  but  I  love[d] 
the  spiritual  atmosphere.  It  was  an  entirely 
different  world.  Provo  had  sidewalks, 
paved  roads,  two-story  homes,  and  lots  of 
people.  This  is  where  I  found  out  that  I  was 
a  minority.  It  was  shocking  to  know  that 


my  home,  my  world,  was 
small.”  But  with  good  friends 
and  support  from  the  Church, 
Saganey-Wayne  was  able  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  and 
succeed  in  her  studies  as  a  pre- 
med  student. 

Saganey-Wayne  had  always 
planned  on  getting  a  degree  in 
medicine,  but  took  a  break  from 
her  studies  to  serve  a  mission  in 
the  South  Carolina  Columbia 
Mission.  Concerning  what  she  learned,  she 
said,  “I  learned  to  love  others,  pray  always, 
and  develop  my  spiritual  gifts.”  After  she 
returned,  she  took  some  time  off  from 
school  to  earn  money.  “I  stayed  too  long,” 
she  said.  “I  didn’t  return  to  school  until  my 
late  twenties.  I  was  a  waitress,  bank  teller, 
manager,  and  substitute  teacher.  I  enjoyed 
teaching  the  most.  Teaching  seemed  to 
come  easy  for  me.  I  loved  the  students.” 

With  that  in  mind  she  began  to  pursue 
teaching  as  a  career  and  graduated  from 
BYU  with  a  teaching  degree  instead  of 
pursuing  medicine.  “When  I  received  my 
degree,  it  felt  great!  I  studied  and  worked 
to  get  it.  I  stayed  close  to  the  Church;  with¬ 
out  the  spiritual  help,  I  would  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,”  she  said. 

Saganey-Wayne  has  now  been  teaching 
in  Kayenta  for  fourteen  years  and  has 
loved  every  minute  of  it.  She  has  taught 
sixth  and  seventh  grade,  but  now  teaches 
language  arts  to  eighth  graders.  She  decid¬ 
ed  to  teach  in  Kayenta  because  it  was  her 
home  and  said,  “I  remember  my  leaders 
telling  us  in  our  youth  to  return  to  the 
reservation  and  help  your  people.  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  back  to  my  community,  teaching 
today’s  youth.” 

Making  the  choice  to  teach  has  given 
Saganey-Wayne  more  than  just  a  career,  it 
also  helped  her  find  her  husband.  They 
were  both  coaches  and  a  mutual  friend 
introduced  them.  They  were  married  on 
December  20,  1993,  and  now  have  three 


children— Seth,  9;  Kaitlyn,  6;  and  William, 
2.  Prom  her  family  Wayne  has  learned 
valuable  lessons  in  teaching,  “I  see  their 
world  through  their  eyes  .  .  .  Prom  them  I 
understand  how  children  learn  and  incor¬ 
porate  that  into  my  teaching.” 

When  Saganey-Wayne  teaches,  she 
tries  to  do  more  than  teach  the  curriculum. 
In  fact,  as  she  talked  about  her  teaching, 
the  curriculum  was  always  second.  “I  try  to 
teach  them  to  be  nice  to  each  other,  respect 
others,  and  let  them  know  they  are  special. 
Plus,  of  course,  I  teach  them  the  Arizona 
State  Standards  in  reading  and  writing,” 
she  said. 

She  also  tries  to  teach  her  students  how 
important  education  is,  “With  education,  it 
expands  your  understanding.  I  want  my 
students  to  know  that  there  is  more  outside 
the  reservation.  I  want  them  to  learn  and 
bring  back  that  knowledge  to  help  their 
communities.  Many  former  students  have 
continued  on  their  education  to  higher 
learning.  Others  have  gone  into  technical 
training  or  military.  There  is  so  much  for 
them  to  do.  Education  makes  it  possible.” 

With  all  of  her  life  experience  and  her 
knack  for  teaching,  it  can  be  said  that 
Patricia  Saganey-Wayne  is  a  true  educator. 
An  educator  who  has  not  only  taught  her 
students  to  read  and  write,  but  has  taught 
them  that  they  can  succeed  through  educa¬ 
tion. 
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Courtesy  Richard  Paongo 


Who  would  have  thought  a  tray  of 
eggs  would  be  a  means  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  young  boy  from  the 
Tongan  islands  to  do  greater  things? 
During  high  school,  young  Lisiate 
(Richard)  Paongo ’s  parents  asked  what  he 
desired  most  as  a  reward  for  academic  suc¬ 
cess.  They  insisted  he  could  have  anything 
he  wanted,  and  he  told  them  he  wanted  a 


dozen  eggs— this  request  was  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  sacrifice  for  his  parents.  But  to  young 
Paongo  it  was  a  tremendous  gift,  because, 
among  Tongans,  eggs  were  costly  and 
uncommon  for  breakfast.  Needless  to  say, 
he  was  granted  his  tray  of  eggs  and  he 
savored  the  experience  by  eating  one  egg  a 
day  for  breakfast.  When  he  could  have 
asked  for  anything,  Paongo  chose  to  value 
what  was  more  important— a  dozen  eggs 
I  that  symbolized  the  reward  for  hard  work, 
j  And  his  ambition  coupled  with  humility 
I  enables  him  to  handle  experiences  in  his 
life  in  such  a  way  that  blesses  him. 

Paongo’s  father  insists  that  the  farm  is 
the  best  place  to  teach  children  about  life, 
values,  and  family.  So,  Paongo  and  his 
seven  siblings  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Tonga 
amidst  chickens,  pigs,  cows,  horses,  and 
.  acres  of  vegetable  crops.  While  growing 
up,  the  Paongo  children  were  influenced 
by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  the  Tongan  culture  of  loyal¬ 
ty  and  respect  mingled  with  the  frugal  and 
family-oriented  Chinese  and  Maori  cul¬ 
tures. 

Having  so  many  cultural  identities  can 
i'  be  a  tremendous  challenge  to  others,  but 


Showers  of  Blessings 

ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT:  RICHARD  PAONGO 

by  Rijon  Denetclaw 


for  Paongo  it  has  been  life  defining.  He 
says,  “I’m  a  mixed  plate  of  all  that  is  good 
in  each  culture,  however,  if  tradition  clash¬ 
es  with  the  culture  of  Christ,  no  thanks. 
That  is  the  number  one  culture  and  how 
our  parents  brought  us  up.”  Paongo’s  blend 
of  cultural  heritage  also  taught  him  com¬ 
passion  for  and  obedience  to  the  elderly.  It 
prepared  him  to  learn  and  to  take  counsel 
from  his  professors  and  ecclesiastical  lead¬ 
ers.  And  the  culture  of  Christ  taught  him  to 
follow  the  modern-day  prophets  of  the 
Church,  who  teach  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  marriage  in  the  temple.  Paongo 
followed  their  counsel.  He  attended  BYU- 
Hawaii,  during  which  he  interrupted  his 
studies  for  two  years  to  voluntarily  serve 
as  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand— his 
mother’s  home  land.  Upon  returning,  he 
soon  graduated  with  a  degree  in  business 
and  married  his  wife  Tilila  the  same  day. 

Paongo  continued  his  education  at 
BYU-Provo  (BYU)  from  1995  to  1996.  He 
describes  his  educational  experiences  at 
BYU  as  a  time  when  spiritual  and  secular 
knowledge  came  together.  He  learned  this 
fact  from  one  of  his  accounting  classes.  On 
the  first  day  of  class,  the  professor  wel¬ 
comed  the  students  insisting  that  it  was 
going  to  be  the  hardest  course  they  had 
ever  taken.  He  then  told  them  that  the 
Spirit  would  aid  them  because  accounting 
consisted  of  true  principles  and  the  Spirit 
testifies  of  all  truth— spiritual  and  secular. 
Furthermore,  he  told  them  that  the  prereq¬ 
uisite  required  of  all  successful  students 
was  to  be  morally  clean  so  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Spirit  could  be  felt.  Finally,  this 
wise  professor  said  that  he  would  help 
them  by  making  himself  clean  so  that  he 
could  teach  by  the  Spirit.  Paongo  said  that 
being  taught  through  the  Spirit  in  a  secular 
setting  was  different  for  him,  but  he 
learned  the  value  of  including  the  Spirit  in 
all  that  he  does. 

Paongo  could  have  spent  two  years  just 
studying  accounting,  but  his  drive  and 


ambition  pushed  him  to  do  and  want  more. 
At  BYU,  he  participated  in  extracurricular 
activities  such  as  rugby  and  the  performing 
arts  group  called  Living  Legends.  He  said 
within  Living  Legends  “Latin  Americans, 
Native  Americans,  and  Polynesians  all 
came  together,  worked  together,  and  bond¬ 
ed”— it  encouraged  a  stronger  appreciation 
for  other  people  and  their  cultures. 
Because  he  took  advantage  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  resources  at  BYU,  he  learned  the 
importance  of  balance  in  his  life,  which  he 
says  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  support  of  his  wife. 

After  graduating  with  a  Master’s 
degree  in  accounting,  Paongo  was 
employed  at  the  Price  Waterhouse  account¬ 
ing  firm  (now  Price waterhouseCoopers). 
In  2000,  he  joined  Overstock.com  as  a 
financial  controller.  Currently  he  continues 
to  play  competitive  rugby  and  has  picked 
up  golf.  He  is  also  involved  with  the  Utah 
Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  (UACPA)  golf  committee, 
which  organizes  the  annual  UACPA  chari¬ 
table  golf  event.  His  work,  church  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  family  obligations  feed  his 
ambition  so  that  he  is  not  overwhelmed. 

Paongo’s  optimistic  attitude  toward  the 
experiences  he  has  encountered  in  his  life 
have  always  been  preceded  and  followed 
by  incredible  blessings.  He  plans  on  help¬ 
ing  Overstock.com  continue  to  grow  and  to 
eventually  start  his  own  business.  He  also 
said,  “One  day  my  wife  and  I  would  like  to 
return  to  the  islands  where  we  can  help  the 
Polynesian  people  by  promoting  educa¬ 
tion,  service,  and  spiritual  knowledge.” 
Lisiate  Paongo’s  humble  ambition  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  blessings  in  his 
personal,  church,  and  business  life.  These 
blessings  have  taken  him  from  the  simple 
farm  life  in  Tonga  to  a  successful  e-busi¬ 
ness— a  far  leap  from  counting  chicken 
eggs. 
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xpeditiorij^^ 

by  Natalie  Walus 


Getting  an  education  is  probably  the 
most  important  expedition  anyone 
can  take  in  this  world  of  informa¬ 
tion.  And  like  any  journey,  a  successful 
trek  through  the  education  system  requires 
early  preparation  for  the  obstacles  ahead. 
“A  lot  of  times  people  don’t  realize  how 
young  you  have  to  start  preparing;  I  didn’t. 
The  habits  [students]  set  now  will  stay 
with  them  through  high  school  and  into 
college.”  says  Rachel  Bradshaw,  a  coun¬ 
selor  for  Multicultural  Student  Services’ 
(MSS)  Xpeditions  program.  As  Tiana 
Schumaker,  a  student  from  Elkridge 
Middle  School,  says  about  doing  well  in 
school,  “It’s  a  one  chance  kind  of  thing.” 
With  this  concept  in  mind,  MSS  decided  to 
help  students  get  the  right  footing  early, 
hopefully  preparing  them  for  their  “one 
chance”  at  success  in  education. 

Now  in  it’s  third  year,  Xpeditions 
teaches  eighth  graders  the  importance  of 
preparing  for  high  school  and  college. 
“The  purpose  of  Xpeditions  is  to  prepare 
the  students  ...  at  an  early  age,  when 
they’re  in  eighth  grade,  to  remind  them 


that  everything  [from]  ninth  grade  on  will 
count  for  any  university  .  .  .  So,  they 
should  hit  the  ground  running,  should  be 
prepared  to  hit  the  books  and  do  what’s 
right,”  says  Cristiano  Ruy,  the  program’s 
director.  Antonio  Uriarte,  another 
Xpeditions  counselor,  also  explains  the 
importance  of  the  program,  “This  program 
awakes  the  need  for  setting  the  goal  of  get¬ 
ting  education  in  the  kids’  minds.  The  kids 
learn  to  work  as  a  team  and  realize  that 
other  minorities  have  been  able  to  go  to 
college  and,  therefore,  they  feel  like  they 
can  do  it  too.” 

This  year,  Xpeditions  welcomed  eighth 
graders  from  four  local  school  districts — 
two  districts  on  May  1  and  two  on  May 
8 — for  a  day  of  activities  that  would  teach 
them  important  skills  for  their  educational 
journey. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  students  lis¬ 
tened  to  keynote  speaker  Jose  Enriquez, 
assistant  principal  at  Provo  High  School. 
He  said  to  the  students,  “Education.  It’s 
power;  it’s  freedom;  it’s  confidence,”  and 
went  on  to  explain  how  taking  his  school¬ 


In  the  priority  mine  field,  students  shuffled 
together  on  wooden  boards  as  they  searched 
for  the  things  that  were  most  important  to 
them  in  the  field. 
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ing  seriously  freed  him  from  having  to 
work  in  dead-end  jobs  like  his  friends.  He 
also  explained  that  education  made  him 
more  confident  in  his  ability  to  succeed, 
despite  his  humble  circumstances  as  a 
Salvadoran  immigrant  living  in  Los 
Angeles.  A  BYU  alumnus  and  successful 
educator,  Enriquez  demonstrated  through 
his  own  trying  experiences  that  preparation 
and  education  can  take  you  anywhere  you 
want  to  go. 

When  Enriquez  had  finished  his  inspir¬ 
ing  words,  students  got  the  chance  to  apply 
his  advice  as  they  attended  three  educa¬ 
tional  workshops — classification,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  English.  “I  think  with  the  acade¬ 
mic  [workshops]  it’s  showing  them  that 
learning  can  be  fun  also,”  said  Ruy  as  he 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  workshops. 

As  students  used  dichotomous  keys  to 
classify  foreign  road  signs,  they  learned 
that  classification  could  be  enjoyable.  And 
when  their  final  test  was  writing  a  key  for 
the  banana  split  they  wanted  to  eat,  they 
learned  that  education  has  its  rewards, 
small  and  great. 

“I  liked  the  experiments,”  said  Antonio 
Vehikite,  a  student  from  South  Jordan 
Middle  School,  when  asked  about  his 
favorite  part  of  the  workshops.  In  the 
chemistry  workshop  students  watched  with 
curiosity  as  experiments  demonstrated  the 
properties  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids. 
“Eind  your  favorite  gas;  find  your  favorite 
liquid;  find  your  favorite  solid,”  said  Ike 
Ikeme,  an  Xpeditions  counselor  and  chem¬ 
istry  workshop  instructor,  as  he  encour¬ 
aged  students  to  find  passion  in  knowl¬ 
edge. 

When  the  spunky,  energetic  Shule 
Corona,  an  English  teacher  at 
Independence  High  School,  started  the 
English  workshop,  students  couldn’t  help 
but  listen.  “English  is  fun!”  Corona 
exclaimed  with  a  smile  as  she  taught  them 
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the  five-paragraph  essay  and  seven  parts  of 
speech  with  fun  games  and  memorable 
stories.  As  she  taught,  she  stressed  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  know  their  stuff,  not  just 
memorize  it. 

Through  these  workshops,  students 
were  able  to  gain  a  new  perspective  on 
education.  “Whatever  you  do  in  high 
school  and  college  is  what  you  end  up 
doing  for  the  rest  of  your  life,”  said 
Vaughan  Greening,  a  student  from 
Centennial  Middle  School,  when  he 
explained  his  ideas  on  the  importance  of 
education.  Students  saw  that  the  journey 
through  school  is  not  only  vital  to  success, 
but  that  it  can  also  be  fun. 

After  the  students  had  learned  the 
importance  of  getting  an  education,  it  was 
time  to  give  them  some  tools  to  get  that 
education.  After  lunch,  students  set  off  for 
several  afternoon  activities  designed  to 
teach  them  skills  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  “They  learned  team  work,  dedication, 
how  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  many 
other  skills  that  I  wish  I  had  been  taught  at 
that  age,”  said  Xpeditions  counselor  Ginni 
Revuelta  as  she  explained  what  students 
gained  from  the  activities.  After  each 
activity  students  gathered  with  their  coun¬ 
selors  to  discuss  the  lessons  they  learned 
so  that  they  understood  each  activity  had  a 
principle  behind  it. 

One  of  these  activities  was  an  obstacle 
course.  Two  teams  were  first  asked  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course  as  fast  as  they  could  to 
win.  After  that  they  had  to  go  through  it  a 


second  time— with  one  member  of  their 
team  blindfolded  and  bound.  Now  students 
had  to  help  their  team  member  navigate 
the  course  in  order  to  get  through  quickly 
and  win.  From  this  activity,  students 


learned  that  some  people  have  difficulties 
in  getting  an  education,  but  with  the  help 
of  others  they  can  succeed.  Students  also 
learned  that  sometimes  they  will  need  help 
too,  so  they  shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  ask. 

Another  activity  taught  students  the 
importance  of  priorities.  In  the  priority 


mine  field  activity  students  were  asked  to 
choose  their  top  seven  priorities  out  of  a 
list  ranging  from  family  and  friends  to  par¬ 
tying  and  prom.  After  they  had  chosen 
their  goals,  groups  of  students  mounted 
long,  ski-like  boards  with  ropes  attached  to 
them  and  had  to  walk  as  a  group  to  get 
their  priority  flags  scattered  over  the  field. 
Through  this  experience  students  learned 
that  it’s  hard  to  keep  your  priorities 
straight,  but  as  a  team  it’s  possible. 

After  other  activities  and  some  friendly 
competition  during  the  Mini  Olympics 
(tug  o’  war,  races,  water  balloon  volley¬ 
ball,  etc.),  students  and  their  parents  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  Lisa  Muranaka,  MSS  Director, 
wrap  up  the  day’s  events.  She  explained 
how  preparation  is  a  key  to  success  and 
assured  everyone  that  MSS  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  help  students  prepare  through  One 
Voice  (a  recruitment  program  for  ninth  and 
tenth  graders)  and  SOAR  (Summer  of 
Academic  Refinement,  a  program  to  pre¬ 
pare  eleventh  graders  for  college 
entrance). 

Though  Xpeditions  works  to  prepare 
eighth  graders  for  their  coming  journey, 
Ruy  says,  “We  can’t  do  anything  for  the 
students;  they  have  to  help  themselves.” 
And  they  already  have  by  coming  to 
Xpeditions.  As  those  eighth  graders  begin 
their  high  school  expedition  this  coming 
fall,  they  will  be  more  prepared  for  success 
when  they  remember  the  lessons  they 
learned  at  Xpeditions. 


After  each  activity  counselors  sat 
down  with  their  groups  to  discuss  the 
significance  of  the  activity  they  just 
finished,  which  helped  students  apply 
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Multicultural  Students  Reaching  Out 


by  Cristi  Brdzdo 

Aside  from  Multicultural  clubs  and 
Heritage  Week  events.  Multi¬ 
cultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
extends  opportunities  for  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  students  to  become 
involved  in  recruitment  programs.  These 
programs— Xpeditions,  One  Voice,  and 
Summer  of  Academic  Refinement 
(SOAR)— act  as  important  tools  for  the 
identification  and  recruitment  of  “academ¬ 
ically,  spiritually,  and  socially  prepared 
multicultural  students. MSS  also  pro¬ 
vides  personal  growth  for  student  volun¬ 
teers,  who  sacrifice  their  time  and  share 
their  talents  to  encourage  junior  high  or 
high  school  students  to  pursue  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Without  help  from  dedicated  student 
volunteers,  MSS  could  not  carry  out  its 
mission  to  “develop  the  multicultural  stu¬ 
dent  within  the  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education 
.  .  .  [and]  seek  to  develop  a  BYU  environ¬ 
ment  of  ‘fellow  citizenry’  where  multicul- 
turalism  can  flourish. ”2  Those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  Xpeditions,  One  Voice,  and  SOAR 
shared  their  perspectives  and  experiences 
as  student  volunteers. 

Antonio  Uriarte,  a  volunteer  for 
Xpeditions,  {see  page  12)  which  focuses 
primarily  on  eighth  graders,  said  he  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  a  counselor  because  he  enjoys 
interacting  with  young  adults.  He  went  on 
to  say,  “I  feel  like  I  am  giving  back  a  little 
bit  of  the  many  blessings  I  have  received  in 
my  life.  In  addition,  there  is  no  better  age 
to  shape  the  character  of  a  person  than 
when  that  person  is  in  his  youth.”  In  his 


efforts  to  shape  the  character  of  the  young 
students,  he  explained,  “I  tried  to  encour¬ 
age  the  students  to  work  hard  and  to  be 
happy  while  working.  Most  of  the  time  all 
they  need  is  somebody  to  tell  them  they 
can  do  it.” 

Kulve  Vann,  a  volunteer  who  worked 
with  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students  in  the 
One  Voice  program,  has  been  involved  in 
presenting  workshops  about  the  Aims  of  a 
BYU  Education.  He  expressed  how  he 
liked  the  way  the  workshops  allowed  him 
to  communicate  with  students  in  smaller 
groups.  He  stated,  “You  can  look  one  child 
in  the  eye  and  see  the  child  say,  ‘college  is 
possible.’  I  liked  to  be  able  to  be  a  role 
model  and  step  outside  of  myself  and  get 
on  the  same  level  with  the  students.” 
Having  served  also  as  a  student  leader  of 
One  Voice,  Vann  humbly  shared,  “Being 
involved  is  the  hardest  part  and  the  most 
rewarding  part.  You  see  not  only  the  kids 
change  and  grow,  but  you  see  the  college 
students  grow  too.” 

After  evaluating  their  recruitment  pro¬ 
grams,  MSS  always  makes  changes  to 
meet  student  needs.  That  is  why  One  Voice 
will  evolve  into  two  separate  programs. 
Now  there  will  be  one  for  ninth  grade  stu¬ 
dents  lead  by  MSS  counselor  Sam  Brown, 
and  another  one  for  tenth  grade  students 
lead  by  MSS  counselor  Anne  Rumsey. 
Both  feel  that  volunteers  who  share  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  are  extremely  helpful  to 
students.  They  also  think  it  is  good  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  have  an  experience  with  recruit¬ 
ment.  Brown  believes,  “The  transition 


from  high  school  to  college  can  be 
extremely  difficult  academically,  socially, 
financially,  and  even  emotionally  .  .  .  The 
more  support  that  they  [students]  feel  from 
everybody  involved  (mentors,  counselors, 
parents,  etc.),  the  better  chance  that  they 
have  to  succeed.” 

SOAR  Counselor  Andrew  Stubbs  was 
delighted  to  speak  about  his  three-week- 
long  experience  with  eleventh  grade  stu¬ 
dents  {see  page  26) .  He  began  by  crediting 
all  the  SOAR  counselors  saying,  “I  gave  a 
few  devotionals,  spiritual  thoughts,  but  the 
real  impact  does  come  from  the  examples 
of  the  counselors  as  a  whole.  Personally,  I 
tried  to  help  the  students  see  how  much  my 
time  as  a  student  at  BYU  has  blessed  my 
life.”  Formerly  a  SOAR  student  himself, 
Stubbs  advocated,  “This  program  was  a 
major  turning  point  in  my  life.  SOAR 
instilled  much  of  the  confidence  that  I 
needed.  I  am  a  different  person  than  when 
I  came  to  the  program  back  in  ‘97.” 

Instilling  confidence  in  prospective 
students  and  volunteers  is  a  goal  for  MSS. 
Multicultural  Student  Services  values  the 
“potential,  preparation,  and  success”  of  the 
multicultural  student.  Student  volunteers 
come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  all  have 
different  endeavors  that  contribute  to  these 
values.  By  losing  themselves  in  the  service 
of  others,  they  gain  leadership  skills,  a 
deeper  appreciation  for  BYU,  and  experi¬ 
ences  that  last  a  lifetime. 

NOTES 

1.  Multicultural  Student  Services  website,  http://campus 

life  .byu  .edu/mss/office/index  .cfm . 

2.  Multicultural  Student  Services  Mission  Statement. 
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Anne  Rumsey:  Student.  Leader.  Example 


by  Brooke  Ollerton 

To  help  students  “run 
just  as  fast  as  they 
can”  is  the  desire  of 
Anne  Rumsey,  the 
new  Assistant  Dir¬ 
ector  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services. 
Because  of  a  deep- 
rooted  love  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  personal  dedication  to  helping 
others  succeed,  Rumsey  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  office. 

Raised  in  Southeastern  Idaho,  Rumsey 
learned  the  value  of  education  from  her 
youth.  Her  grandmother,  who  worked  in 
the  potato  pits  in  order  to  send  her  three 
sons  to  college,  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  Rumsey.  Education  was  a  huge  priority 
in  the  Rumsey  family.  In  fact,  she  and  her 
sisters  would  often  come  to  the  dinner 
table  with  books  in  hand. 


That  love  for  learning  led  Rumsey  to 
the  university  setting,  where  she  has  been 
involved  both  professionally  and  scholasti¬ 
cally  for  many  years.  She  earned  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  recreation  management  and 
business  administration,  a  master’s  in 
youth  leadership,  and  is  finishing  a  doctor¬ 
al  degree  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  in  educational  leadership  and  foun¬ 
dations.  While  studying  and  involving  her¬ 
self  in  leadership  at  different  universities, 
she  found  that  she  loved  working  with  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  truly  interested  in 
excelling  in  their  personal  and  academic 
lives.  To  Rumsey,  encouraging  students  to 
make  good  choices  that  lead  to  even  better 
choices  is  an  accomplishment. 

Some  of  her  greatest  learning  experi¬ 
ences  came  during  the  six  years  she 
worked  in  BYU’s  Student  Leadership 
office.  The  opportunity  to  interact  with 


“exciting,”  “curious,”  “forward  thinking” 
students  taught  her  the  true  meaning  of 
leadership.  “Leadership  is  service,”  she 
said,  and  “Heavenly  Father  has  provided  a 
perfect  model.  True  leadership,  true  Christ- 
centered  leadership  [can]  bring  out  the 
best”  in  all  of  us. 

That  perspective  and  a  belief  that  learn¬ 
ing  never  ends  makes  Rumsey’s  work  with 
BYU’s  multicultural  students  a  perfect 
match.  “Everybody  at  this  university  is 
learning  whether  they’re  a  student  or  not. 
We’re  all  here  getting  an  education,  one 
way  or  another.”  Having  sat  on  both  sides 
of  the  desk,  Rumsey  has  been  molded  into 
a  person  with  a  unique  outlook  who  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Multicultural  Student 
Services. 


Samuel  Brown:  Excited  and  Ready  To  Serve 


by  Cristi  Brdzdo 

New  Student  Orien¬ 
tation  was  the  first 
time  many  multicul¬ 
tural  students  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  to 
know  Samuel  Brown. 
He  used  a  mind  read¬ 
ing  activity  as  an 
opener  to  inform  the 
new  freshman  about  the  importance  of 
being  committed  to  Intellectual  Enlarging, 
one  of  the  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education.  After 
guessing  that  they  were  thinking  of  a  grey 
elephant  in  Denmark,  Brown  saw  the  look 
of  amazement  on  their  faces.  “It’s  just  a 
mathematical  thing  ...  no  matter  what 
number  you  choose  it  always  comes  out  to 
four,”  revealed  the  new  Multicultural 
Student  Services  counselor,  when  explain¬ 
ing  his  trick  on  reading  minds.  His  outgo¬ 
ing  and  welcoming  personality  engaged 
the  interest  of  the  new  students  and  the 
current  students  as  well. 


Brown  seemed  at  ease  when  addressing 
the  students  for  the  first  time,  but  this  is  not 
a  surprise;  he  is  no  stranger  to  working 
with  students.  Some  of  his  student-related 
jobs  include  working  as  a  tour  guide  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  and 
teaching  seminary  to  ninth  graders.  After 
he  stopped  teaching  seminary,  he  still  got 
calls  from  seminary  students  inviting  him 
to  go  bowling  with  them.  “I  really  relate 
well  to  the  students;  I’m  excited  to  get 
back  into  the  student  interface,”  said 
Brown. 

Though  originally  from  Magna,  Utah, 
Brown  claims  both  Magna  and  South 
Jordan,  Utah  as  home.  He  lived  in  Magna 
until  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  moved  to 
South  Jordan  where  he  graduated  from 
high  school.  Following  his  graduation 
from  high  school,  he  attended  Ricks 
College  (now  BYU-Idaho)  for  one  semes¬ 
ter  before  serving  a  mission  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  Upon  returning  from  his 


mission,  he  came  to  BYU  and  majored  in 
English.  “English  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  that  I  enjoyed,  the  literature  and 
grammar  and  things  of  that  sort,”  said 
Brown.  Aside  from  English,  he  also  enjoys 
playing  sports  and  doing  things  outdoors, 
like  playing  basketball  and  tennis,  rock 
climbing,  and  skiing.  Brown  also  worked 
for  Salt  Lake  County  Recreation,  recruit¬ 
ing  students  to  take  ski  lessons. 

As  a  broad  goal  for  working  in  the 
office.  Brown  would  like  to  get  to  know 
more  about  different  ethnicities,  cultural 
backgrounds,  and  traditions.  In  addition, 
he  looks  forward  to  helping  students  with 
academic  advisement  and  assisting  the 
office  with  recruitment.  Brown  states, 
“I’m  excited  to  learn  what  I  have  to  do  and 
I’m  excited  to  do  it.”  And  Multicultural 
Student  Services  is  excited  to  have  him  as 
part  of  the  team! 
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or  every  man  and  woman  there  is  a  seav^.n  r:' 
^  ^  discovery”  Leticia  Michalek  recites  ^;cr 
memorized  lines  proudly  in  the  finale  of  the  Living 
Legends  show  Seasons.  Lrjoking  deeper  into  th<; 
details  of  our  lives  off-stage,  we,  as  members  of 
Living  Legends,  find  that  we  also  passed  through  a 
season  of  discovery.  We  discovered  other  cultures, 
other  people,  new  friendships,  new  places,  a  new 
country,  and  rediscovered  ourselves. 

Living  Legends  is  a  BYU  touring  group  that 
showcases  Native  American,  Latin  American  and 
Polynesian  cultures.  Each  of  the  forty-three  students 
in  the  group  contributed  their  time  and  dedication  to 
the  group.  Throughout  the  year  we  practiced,  per¬ 
formed,  and  prepared  for  our  month-long  tour  to 
South  Africa. 

In  this  new  country  we  found  that  the  people  there 
had  a  message  for  us.  We  learned  about  the  value  of 
life  and  family  from  children  in  an  AIDS  orphanage. 
We  saw  in  their  faces  the  importance  of  enjoying 
every  day  and  every  person  that  you  spend  time  with. 
We  learned  from  children  in  a  handicapped  school, 
whose  talents  were  not  physical  capabilities,  accep¬ 
tance  and  inclusion.  We  met  and  conversed  with 
members  of  all  denominations.  We  toured  a  mosque 
and  learned  a  different  adoration  of  the  God  that  w  e 
all  worship.  Our  host  families  taught  us  love  and  sac¬ 
rifice  as  they  gave  us  shelter  and  attention.  Our  audi¬ 
ences  taught  us  to  have  gratitude  and  respect  for  w  hat 
we  may  not  understand.  We  learned  about  the  coun¬ 
try’s  interesting  history  and  people  from  museums 
and  memorials.  We  mar\'eled  constant!}  at  the  unique 
beauty  of  the  land  and  its  animals  as  we  traveled 
through  parks,  forests,  across  grassy  plains,  or  along 
its  coast. 

We  learned  from  all  of  the  people  in  South  .Africa 
as  they  shared  w'ith  us  their  homes,  their  food,  their 
countT}',  and  their  lives.  They  contributed  in  such  a 
significant  way  to  our  season  of  discovers  that  we 
will  never  forget  our  time  spent  there.  We  now  open 
our  journals  to  share  our  thoughts,  and  we  open  our 
minds  to  share  our  memories  in  pictures.  Each  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  just  as  each  of  our  lessons  were  different.  In 
the  following  pages,  we  share  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  images  that  touched  our  lises. 
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"Before  I  w'as  Navajo,  before  Chris  was 
Haw'aiiaiis  before  Davo  was  Latin,  and 
before  any  of  you  were  from  South 
Africa,  we  were  children  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.” 

Dusty  Jansen,  Coyote  Canyon,  New  Mexico, 

"The  little  kids  were  so  beautiful!  I  had 
to  take  many  pictures  of  them  to  capture 
their  shiny,  black,  little  eyes  and  bright 
smiles  . . .  The  thing  that  makes  South 
Africa  such  a  beautiful  country  is  its 
people.” 

Letida  Michalek,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

‘‘I  am  amazed  everyday  how  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  power,  majesty,  and 
divinity  are  manifested  through  the 
beauty  of  South  Africa.  As  I  beheld  the 
ocean  and  the  foggy  mist  that  lay  thick 
upon  its  waters,  I  felt  so  grateful  and 
privileged  to  be  here  in  South  Africa 
serving  my  Heavenly  Father  and  sharing 
the  story  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  with 
those  who  have  been  prepared  to  receive 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Adam  Lee,  Laie,  Hawaii 


“From  these  people  I  learned  that  we 
must  not  search  out  our  differences,  but 
rather  we  must  look  to  see  what  unites 
US-  We  are  more  alike  than  we  are  differ¬ 
ent  —  the  gospel  teaches  that  we  are 
equal,  that  despite  differences  in  culture 
or  ^in  color,  or  even  language,  we  are 
part  of  the  family  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.” 

Jc-3  Ha'o,  KailuaJ<ona,  Hawaii 


(Top  Left)  Lupe  Zavala  holds  a  student  at  Handicap  School  in  Guguletbu  near  CsP*  Town.  (Top  Right)  Aloe  Vera 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  (Bottom  Middle)  Giraffe  in  East  London  Zoo  ;  (Bottom  Right)  Elephants 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Bottom  Left)  The  Living  Legends  group  at  the  Johannesburg  Temple  of  The  Church 
walk  near  waterhote  in  the  Addo  Elephant  Park  near  Port  Elizabeth. 
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(Top  Left)  African  wornan  performs  mafital  ceremony  at  Zulu  Land.  (Top  RigW  Garrett  pfays  witi,  a  chid  in  the  city  of 


at  the  marina  in  Hout  Bay  near  Cape  Town. 
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"It's  ttie  Spirit  that  changes  your  way  of 
brfiaving.  You  come  here  for  a  purpose. 
I  love  to  love  people.  I  learned  that  we 
are  all  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father.” 
David  Montednos.  La  Paz,  Bolivia 


"I  iie\^r  realized  the  power  and  effect 
cultural  dances  . . .  would  have  on  the 
lives  and  souls  of  others.  I  have  seen 
feces  of  amazement  and  awe  as  [people] 
watch  us  perform  ...  to  see  tears  fall 
from  noen  and  women  when  ‘Go  My 
Son’  and  ‘I  am  a  Child  of  God’  are  sung 
...  It  has  truly  been  an  awesome  tour.” 

Dana  Cummings,  Page,  Arizona 


knew  . . .  why  the  children  were  so 
excited  to  watch  us  dance.  They  have 
been  given  bodies  here  on  earth  .  .  .  that 
don’t  even  function  properly  ...  I  am 
so  grateful  for  the  bodies  we  have  been 
given  and,  on  top  of  that,  the  talents  we 
have  that  allow  us  to  use  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  way. . . .  We  are  a  very  blessed 
group  of  people.  We  take  much  for 
granted.” 


Erin  Goedel.  Rancho  Cucamonga,  California 


“I  grew  a  love  of  serving.  Before  touring 
I  didn’t  know  what  it  was.  I  learned  that 
the  group  inspired  me  and  I  knew  it  was 
all  about  service  and  not  about  pleasure. 
Because  of  that  it’s  made  me  want  to 
continue  serving  throughout  my  life.” 


Lijpe  Zavala.  Boise.  Idaho 


L  (Bottom  Left)  Cesar  Contreras  toWs  a  five-rhonth  ofc)  lion  at  east  London  Zoo.  (Bottom  Right)  Boats 
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Dressed  in  a  long,  white  lab  coat.  Carolina  Montano  sits 
near  a  microscope  in  a  small  room  crammed  with  instru¬ 
ments  waiting  to  look  at  a  collection  of  cancerous  cells. 
"It's  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me."  relates  Montano,  a 
junior  from  Lake  Worth.  Florida,  smdying  neuroscience  and  mol¬ 
ecular  biology.  She  is  one  of  many  smdents  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  B\X’'s  unique  chances  to  do  research  as  an  under¬ 
graduate.  "My  experience  at  wouldn't  be  the  same  without 
it."i 

Apart  from  their  required  coursework.  undergraduate  students 
ha\e  wonderful  opportunities  to  get  involved  in  creative  projects 
and  research  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.  Mentored-smdent 
learning,  as  it  has  been  called,  provides  a  rich  setting  from  which 
students  gain  a  host  of  skills  and  experiences  not  otherwise  avail¬ 
able.  Such  experiences  have  always  been  important  at  B\X'.  As 
universits’  president  Cecil  O.  Samuelson  explains,  "Facult}'  have 
been  mentoring  smdents  at  B\X'  from  its  ^■eIy■  beginning  .  .  .  We 
are  engaged  in  doing  more  and  doing  it  more  effectively  for  a 
greater  number  of  smdents  than  ever  before."-  In  fact,  it  has 
become  such  an  important  experience  that  B\X'  has  made  huge 
strides  to  ensure  its  smdents  have  as  many  oppormnities  to  be 
involved  as  possible. 

Former  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman  outlined  B\X"s  goal  in 
an  address  at  the  B'^X'  .\nnual  Xniversit\'  Conference  in  August 
2002.  "The  objective  is  for  ever\  smdent— either  individually  or 
as  a  team  member— to  work  closely  with  a  faculn.  member  on  a 
project  and  pubhsh  a  paper  or  exhibit  a  creative  work  before  he  or 
she  leaves  the  universit}  ."^ 

Smdent  attimdes  reflect  the  added  emphasis  on  research  and 
creati\  e  projects.  Maty  Packer,  a  senior  anthropology  major  from 
Glendale.  .Arizona,  has  been  workins  in  a  molecular  senealosv  lab 
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for  the  last  year.  "I  think  BAX'  lo\es  research."  says  Packer.  "I 
think  that  this  is  definitely  a  great  place  to  do  research  because  we 
ha\  e  so  many  strong  programs 

Depending  on  a  smdent's  interests  and  field  of  smdy.  the  pro¬ 
ject  they  undertake  and  the  goals  they  set  will  differ.  Some  sm¬ 
dents  design  a  project  that  they  can  use  for  their  Honor's  thesis,  an 
important  requirement  to  graduate  with  L'niversiy  Honors. 
Alternatively,  many  professors  welcome  smdents  to  join  them  on 
their  projects.  Research  positions  can  be  done  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  for  class  credit,  or.  occasionally,  as  a  paid  position  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  experience  a  smdent  has.  Regardless  of  what 
they  choose  to  do.  smdents  can  count  on  certain  definite  benefits 
from  participating  in  a  research  project. 

Effecti\  e  research  requires  a  smdent  to  think  clearly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  in  order  to  understand  an  experiment  or  goal,  create  or  fol¬ 
low  complex  procedures,  and  solve  any  problem  that  comes  their 
way.  "I  think  it  really  hones  your  critical  thinking  skills.  It  really 
makes  you  into  more  of  a  critical  thinker."  says  Lahela  Lindsey,  a 
senior  from  Kaneohe.  Hawaii,  doing  research  in  the  Department 
of  Marriage.  Family,  and  Human  Development.?  For  some  sm¬ 
dents.  this  is  the  highlight  of  their  experience.  "The  thing  that  I've 
enjoyed  the  most  is  getting  to  the  learning  process  that  goes  with 
it."  affirms  Montano.  "Aou  have  to  smdy  a  lot  and  you  ha\'e  to 
understand  what's  going  on.  That  part  I  really  think  I  enjoy  the 
most— the  troubleshooting,  the  brainstorming." 

.A  unique  benefit  of  engaging  in  a  creati\  e  project  is  the  oppor- 
mnit\  to  work  closely  \\  ith  a  seasoned  faculu’  member.  \\'hen 
asked  how  she  felt  smdents  benefited  from  research  experience 
Montano  replied.  "Number  one.  getting  the  interaction  with  fac¬ 
ulty'  members."  Lindsey,  who  smdies  the  stresses  of  incarcerated 
fathers,  expresses  her  exf>erience  with  BAX'  faculu  over  the  last 
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two  years,  “[Professors]  do  take  an  active  interest  in  students  .  .  . 
just  being  able  to  work  that  closely  with  a  professor  .  .  .  really 
makes  the  student  relationship  a  lot  more  personal.” 

Whether  a  student  decides  to  study  law,  medicine,  continue  on 
to  graduate  school,  or  go  straight  into  the  work  force,  research 
experience  is  a  welcome  addition  to  their  resume.  Students  with 
research  experience  are  also  more  likely  to  be  selected  for  covet¬ 
ed  internships  and  additional  funding.  Mary  Packer  explains  that 
graduate  schools  look  so  favorably  at  research  experience 
“because  you’re  taking  it  upon  yourself  to  learn  new  things.  You 
are  taking  the  knowledge  that’s  already  established  and  going  fur¬ 
ther  with  it.  And  to  them  that  shows  initiative.” 

The  list  of  benefits  that  students  receive  goes  on  and  on. 
Research  experience  also  helps  students  become  accustomed  to 
the  literature  and  jargon  of  their  field  as  they  read  and  study  recent 
journals  and  topics  relevant  to  their  work.  Many  students  report 
that  their  writing  skills  have  improved  as  they  write  research  and 
grant  proposals  or  papers  for  publication.  Students  gain  valuable 
experiences  in  the  methods  of  data  collection  and  evaluation  per¬ 
tinent  to  their  field.  Participating  in  research  reinforces  tech¬ 
niques,  theories,  and  procedures  discussed  in  classes.  Lindsey 
sums  up  her  experience  saying,  “I  think  I’ve  just  become  a  lot 
more  dedicated  to  school  because  of  this  [research] .” 

While  undergraduate  research  is  not  entirely  new,  BYU  leads 
the  way  in  some  respects.  Gary  Reynolds,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Creative  Activities  (ORCA),  explains  that  under¬ 
graduate  research  is  fairly  prevalent  across  the  country  in  most  of 
the  hard  sciences  (subjects  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  etc.).  But, 
Brigham  Young  University  has  increased  its  range  of  focus  to 
include  every  major  and  interest  on  campus,  and  in  that,  it  is  fair¬ 
ly  unique  .6 

To  make  the  goal  of  widespread  mentored  student  learning 
attainable,  the  ORCA  office  has  added  to  its  responsibilities  the 
processing  and  awarding  of  special  awards,  known  as  ORCA 
grants.  These  grants  provide  the  resources  students  need  to  engage 
in  quality  research  with  their  mentoring  professor. 

To  apply  for  ORCA  grants,  students  basically  follow  the  same 
procedures  professors  follow  to  gain  funding.  They  write  grant 
proposals  which  both  professors  experienced  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
est  and  administrators  in  the  ORCA  office  review.  In  2001,  the 
ORCA  office  allocated  over  one  million  dollars  to  fund  nearly  500 
student  projects."^ 


With  ORCA’s  additional  funding  and  BYU’s  supportive  envi¬ 
ronment,  it  has  never  been  easier  to  become  involved  in  a  men¬ 
tored  student  learning  experience.  Lindsey  suggests  that  “[you] 
don’t  have  to  be  a  star  student  or  the  best  in  the  class.  .  .  If  you’re 
really  interested  in  a  professor  or  you  really  feel  a  connection  to 
the  class  ...  go  ahead  and  approach  them.” 

Worthy  Wen,  a  junior  microbiology  major  from  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut,  did  just  as  Lindsey  suggests.  “The  reason  why  I  was 
interested  in  his  lab  is  because  he  gave  an  introduction  of  what  he 
did  in  his  lab  [during  class]  Wen  later  spoke  with  the  professor 
and  was  invited  to  join  his  lab  team.  In  her  lab,  she  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  procedures  she  has  studied  in  class  to 
amplify  and  examine  DNA  samples. 

With  such  abundant  opportunities  to  do  research  or  special 
projects,  BYU  students  are  expanding  the  scope  and  quality  of 
their  education.  They  also  discover  they  are  more  qualified  and 
capable  to  approach  life  after  their  undergraduate  career.  “I  can’t 
go  wrong,”  says  Packer. 

“You  can  never  go  wrong  with  gaining  more  experience  in 
things  that  you’re  interested  in  and  broadening  what  you  know.” 
And  with  such  admirable  rewards,  BYU  will  continue  to  make 
mentoring  opportunities  available  to  its  students.  “I  believe  that 
mentoring  our  students  is  central  to  the  mission  of  this  remarkable 
university,”  says  President  Samuelson.  “We  take  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  very  seriously.  We  hope  that  all  students  will  have  a  unique 
BYU  mentoring  opportunity,  one  that  will  increase  the  rate  and 
depth  of  their  learning. ”9 

NOTES 

1.  Carolina  Montano,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Provo,  Utah,  May  5,  2004. 

2.  Cecil  O.  Samuelson,  Mentoring  Central  to  BYU’s  Mission  and  Students'  Education, 
President’s  Report,  (Provo:  LDS  Foundation,  Spring  2004), 

3.  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  "The  Challenges  of  the  21®*  Century”  (BYU  Annual  University 
Conference,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  August  26.  2002). 

4.  Mary  Packer,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Provo,  Utah,  March  24,  2004. 

5.  Lahela  Lindsey,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Provo,  Utah,  April  20, 

2004. 

6.  Gary  Reynolds,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  January  28,  2004. 

7.  See  note  3  above. 

8.  Worthy  Wen,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Provo,  Utah,  March  19,  2004. 

9.  See  note  2  above. 


Opposite  Page:  At  BYU,  students  gain  hands-on 
experience  in  the  lab.  Mary  Packer  (Left)  pre¬ 
pares  samples  of  hair  in  order  to  extract  DNA. 
Her  professor  and  team  use  genetic  markers  to 
identify  relationships  between  different  human 
populations,  a  project  known  as  molecular 
genealogy.  Carolina  Montano  (Right)  has  done 
extensive  undergraduate  research  that  has 
earned  her  internships  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Health. 


Left:  Montano  prepares  samples  of  solution  and 
cancerous  cells  as  as  she  works  with  a  professor 
to  verify  a  new  analytical  procedure. 
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I  has  been  described  as  dance, 
sport,  and  martial  art.'  Audiences 
all  over  the  world  are  absorbed 
and  entertained  by  its  astounding 
quickness,  unusual  kicks,  and  remark¬ 
able  jumps.  However  you  describe  it. 
capoeira  is  uniquely  Brazilian.  Its  evolution 
iine  an  important  part  of  the  culmre  and  history  of 


e  If  Pormgal  set  up  townships  to  draw  out  the  namr- 
tes  cf  their  Brazilian  colonies  and  bring  them  to  Pormgal . 
1  femand  for  labor  and  short  supph'  of  workers  led  early 
IS  to  ±e  African  slave  market.- 


Shirped  m  Brazil,  capmred  slaves  brought  nothing  more  than 
t-ji  tc  fteir  backs  and  their  culmre  They  tried  to  main- 

tim  ±ieir  rich  culture  of  involved  dances  and  enchanting  music, 
-■-t  -  he  r  masters,  fearing  that  this  culmre  would  give  slaves  con- 
■'  cer-jce  and  lead  tow  ards  revolution,  suppressed  their  traditions.'' 

refuge  from  the  squalor  of  their  simation,  Brazilian 
-  -i  ■  e-  created  something  new.  hiding  it  from  their  suspicious  mas- 
te--  1'  mecT  mriited  free  time,  slaves  incorporated  elements  of 
rr:  -  cemee.  music,  and  fighting  and  began  what  would  eventual- 
i  '  e  ..rco  capoeira.  For  them,  capoeira  became  both  an  art  of 
: "  proiectcon  and  recreation.  While  the  details  of  capoeira’s 
'  .r  '  .-emue.r  cio'ided  and  contested,  the  elements  of  African 
-.'-'r  'O'— orated  into  capoeira  confirm  its  descent  from 


-  -eru  gamue.  <sr  match,  begins  with  two  starting  players 
‘..j  -  i  m  m;  middle  of  a  human  circle  created  by  the  rest 
•  '-e  rar'j.  pami-  >.5o-.t  .matches  are  directed  by  an  experienced 
:•  t  r  i  rr,astery.  Only  two  participants  play  at  a  time, 

'I  w  m  'AThstt  placers  around  the  circle.  Both  players 
rsii^r  -rie  creie  with  a  ca-rwheel  and  start  the  match  by  going  intrr 
i  frejm  side  to  side  named  '^in'^a.  This  dynamic 

Lerp*  pityen  mosing  at  all  limes,  and  gives  players  com- 
mrjurju  in  order  to  dominate  their  opponent. 


Participants,  or  capoeiristas,  react  to  their  opponent's  moves 
instead  of  memorizing  routines.  Moving  from  the  ginga,  players 
move  into  sequences  of  attack  and  defense.  Speed  and  agility  are 
important  in  attacking,  but  even  more  so  in  defense.  Following 
each  attack  there  is  a  counter  attack  and  so  on  until  someone  falls. 
In  general,  points  are  scored  in  the  game  by  causing  an  opponent 
to  fall  from  his  hands  and  feet  and  land  on  another  part  of  his 
body.5 

The  preferred  style  in  capoeira  is  not  to  use  force,  but  skill  and 
timing .6  Sweeping  an  opponent’s  feet  from  underneath  him,  espe¬ 
cially  while  the  other  is  kicking,  is  a  favorite  attack  approach. 
Butting  with  the  head  is  the  popular  move  for  attacking  an  oppo¬ 
nent  on  his  hands,  since  it  is  bad  form  to  kick  an  opponent  while 
he  is  upside  down."'  Though  the  objective  is  skill  and  grace,  rigor¬ 
ous  and  difficult  moves  such  as  the  meia-lua  de  compasso.  a  half¬ 
moon  spinning  kick,  and  the  parafuso,  a  twisting  flying  kick  with 
an  aerial,  are  also  employed. 

The  nature  of  capoeira  prohibits  strikes  with  closed  fists, 
requiring  that  capoeira  be  played  mainly  through  kicking.  Kicks 
are  easier  to  avoid  but  much  more  powerful,  and  for  that  reason 
the  pragmatic  rule  is  to  not  block  attacks.  Instead  players  are  to 
escape  and  counterattack.  As  players  combine  powerful  kicks 
with  cartwheels  and  flips,  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  develops 
and  the  game  turns  into  a  display  of  human  power  and  dexterity. 

As  players  fight  in  the  center,  remaining  participants  play 
other  instruments  that  set  the  pace  of  the  game.  The  instruments 
and  music  are  essential  to  capoeira,  giving  it  soul  and  energy.  All 
capoeira  students  are  required  to  learn  to  play  the  berimbau,  the 
most  important  instrument  of  capoeira.  This  bow-like  African  sin¬ 
gle  stringed  instrument  is  played  with  a  stick,  and  its  percussion 
sound  is  amplified  by  a  gourd.  They  not  only  have  to  learn  how  to 
play,  but  also  how  to  tune  and  repair  it.  As  its  rhythm  determines 
both  the  type  and  speed  of  play,  capoeira  masters  agree  that,  “It  is 
impossible  to  learn  capoeira  without  the  berimbau.”^  Other 
instruments  include  the  tambourine  and  congo  (a  type  of  drum). 
Music  connects  modern  and  traditional  elements  of  capoeira.  It 
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Capoeira  has 
grown  in  popularity 
in  recent  years,  as 
evidenced  by  the 
formation  of  new 
capoeira  schools, 
including  these  stu¬ 
dents  from  the 
local  group 
Capuranginga 
Capoeira  in  Orem, 
Utah. 


also  creates  a  special  energy  inside  the  circle.  When  players  are 
drained  during  a  game,  clapping  and  chanting  with  the  music 
revives  their  energy  and  strength  .9 

While  capoeira  is  recognized  for  its  skill  and  grace  today,  his¬ 
torically,  its  reputation  has  been  more  sullied  and  uncertain.  By 
1888,  the  Golden  Law  freed  all  remaining  Brazilian  slaves."*  Left 
without  structure  and  employment,  financial  need  turned  many 
slaves  and  capoeiristas  to  crime  to  solve  their  financial  problems. 

Most  Brazilians  saw 
capoeira  as  a  criminal  art 
and  agreed  to  its  prohibi¬ 
tion  under  Brazil’s  first 
constitution  as  a  federal 
republic."  Skilled  fighters 
of  capoeira  were  quickly 
marginalized  along  with 
capoeira’s  reputation. 
Because  of  its  status, 
capoeira  was  heavily  per¬ 
secuted  by  both  civilians 
and  police. *2  Despite  resis¬ 
tance,  there  were  a  few 
who  fought  to  keep 
capoeira  alive.  Without 
their  fight,  capoeira  would 
have  become  extinct. 

One  of  capoeira's  most 
important  advocates  was 
Manuel  dos  Reis  Machado,  better  known  as  Mestre  Bimba.  Bimba 
transformed  capoeira  and  fought  for  its  legal  recognition  as  both 
martial  art  and  athletic  game.  Mester  Bimba’s  Physical  Culture 
Center  taught  capoeira  on  two  levels;  fighting  and  sport. 
Though  previously  capoeira  was  solely  practiced  by  the  non¬ 
working  lower  class,  Bimba  drew  students  from  the  high  middle 
class  and  broke  capoeira's  chain  of  lower  class  standards.  He 


required  students  to  study  and  work.  His  efforts  and  attitude 
changed  capoeira's  status  from  felony  to  national  pastime. 

Through  Bimba’s  effort,  capoeira  survived  opposition  and 
hardships  and  was  eventually  recognized  as  Brazil’s  National 
Sport  in  1974. "  Civil  entities  were  soon  created  to  regulate  and 
promote  the  new  sport.  Literally  scores  of  literature  and  music 
pieces  have  been  produced  to  explain  and  analyze  capoeira.  The 
music  and  instruments  that  were  created  to  produce  the  capoeira 
experience  have  now  moved  into  Brazil’s  mainstream  music. 

Capoeira  continues  to  expand  now  that  it  has  both  organized 
and  cultural  support.  It  has  slowly  evolved  into  a  dance  of  values 
and  traditions.  It  has  risen  from  its  delinquent  past  into  a  recog¬ 
nized  art.  Capoeira  continues  to  grow,  and  it  is  spreading  across 
the  continents.  It  is  also  gaining  acceptance  in  the  fitness  arena, 
popular  for  its  ability  to  unite  mind,  body,  and  spirit. Gradually, 
capoeira  is  evolving  into  a  social  activity  where  communities  of 
friends  meet  to  practice  and  play. 

Tourists  from  all  over  the  world  visit  Brazil  ever)'  year  to 
experience  capoeira  first  hand.  Capoeira  plays  an  essential  part  in 
Brazil’s  culture  with  its  own  music,  philosophy,  tradition,  and  his¬ 
tory.  Through  its  practice  and  study,  students  from  all  over  the 
world  interact  with  Brazil’s  culture  and  widen  their  horizons. 
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The  berimbau  Is  the 
most  important 
instrument  of 
capoeira  which 
every  student  must 
learn  to  play  and 
care  for.  The  sim¬ 
ple  single-stringed 
instrument  sets  the 
rhythm  and  pace  for 
a  match. 
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^cacfemkaffy  ‘Refimng  Students 

by  Crisri  Brdzdo,  Brooke  OUerTon,  Trevor  Reed,  and  Natalie  Wains 


This  summer  high  school  juniors  experienced  Brigham 
Young  Universit\  's  (BYU)  vision  of  academic  refinement 
OA'er  three  separate  sessions  of  a  week-long  program  called 
Summer  of  Academic  Refinement  (SO.AR).  WTien  most  smdents 
think  of  "academic  refinement."  images  of  text  books  and  lecmres 
come  to  mind.  But  at  B’fT'  it's  more  than  that.  The  SOAR  pro¬ 
gram.  sponsored  by  Multiculmral  Smdent  Services,  introduces 
smdents  to  the  Four  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education.  These  aims— 
Intellecmally  Enlarging.  Spirimally  Strengthening.  Character 
Building.  Lifelong  Learning  and  Service— are  the  vision  of  what 
a  B\X'  education  should  be.  Each  activim  at  SO.A.R  strengthens 
smdents  in  one  of  these  Four  Aims.  They  prepare  and  refine  sm¬ 
dents  academically  and  spirimally.  which  is  SO.AR 's  primaiy 
goal. 

'Inteii ectuafl y  Tn larging 

\S'hen  SO.AR  smdents  finished  their  orientation,  the  first  activ- 
it\*  they  attended.  .\CT  prep  classes,  intellecmally  enlarged  them. 


Because  scoring  well  on  the  ACT  is  a  vital  part  of  entering  a  good 
university.  SO.AR  smdents  spent  two  hours  Monday  through 
Thursday  in  classes  designed  to  help  them  understand  the  Enghsh. 
math,  reading,  and  science  sections  of  the  test.  In  the  reading 
class.  Of  Mice  and  Men.  Hany  Potter,  The  New  Era,  and  National 
Geographic  were  some  of  the  titles  called  out  when  asked  what 
some  of  their  favorite  books  and  magazines  were.  Most  of  the  sm¬ 
dents  in  the  reading  class  asked  for  tips  on  concentration,  com¬ 
prehension.  and  speed  reading.  Alissa  Davis  from  New  Mexico 
said  that  she  appreciated  the  .A.CT  prep  classes  because  they 
helped  refresh  her  memoiy’.  On  the  last  day  of  SO.\R,  smdents 
used  the  new  skills  they  learned  and  took  the  actual  .A.CT. 

SO.AR  smdents  also  had  the  chance  to  expand  intellecmally  by 
attending  a  Career  Assessment  activity  and  Choosing  a  Major 
workshop.  They  were  able  to  learn  more  about  choosing  a  career 
they  w  ill  enjoy  and  the  majors  that  will  prepare  them  for  that 
career. 

The  opening  activity  at  Career  .Assessment  was  not  expected. 
Smdents  were  told  that  BYU  would  choose  a  major  and  a  career 


Left:  For  some,  traveling  to  the 
Conference  Center  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  a  new  experience.  SOAR 
students  had  the  chance  to  watch  The 
Testaments,  a  motion  picture  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Church.  Students  also 
toured  the  Tabernacle,  Conference 
Center,  Visitor  s  Center,  and  walked 
around  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  (right 
background). 

Right  Inset;  Science  and  Math  are 
two  key  sections  of  the  American 
Collegiate  Test  (ACT).  Students 
received  training  on  how  to  best  tackle 
the  problems  on  the  test  and  strate¬ 
gies  to  improve  their  scores. 


Eagle 's  Eye 


J.  n 


e  more  I  read,  the  more  I  know,  the 
more  1  know  ...  I  can  do  anything! 


Howard  Rainer 

2004  SOAR  Program 


for  them.  Students  found  a  paper  taped  under  their  desks  telling 
them  what  major  they  would  have  when  they  came  to  BYU  and 
the  career  they  would  have  when  they  leave.  Some  students  said 
they  disliked  the  major  and  career  picked  out  for  them  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  or  were  not  interested  in  it.  There 
were  other  comments  like,  “What  is  clerical?”  "What  is  interpre¬ 
tive  reading?”  “I  want  to  do  more  than  that.”  “I  don’t  like  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  car,  so  1  can’t  be  a  bus  driver!”  This  activity  helped 
students  think  about  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  life.  After  they 
were  told  that  they  could,  in  fact,  choose  their  own  majors,  stu¬ 
dents  did  a  self-directed  search  to  find  out  their  interests  and  what 
career  matched  their  interests.  Mallaiy'  Tavares  from  Kaneohe, 
Hawaii,  said,  “Career  Assessment  was  helpful.  It  helped  me  find 
out  what  I  want  to  do;  1  want  to  teach.” 

After  students  had  an  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  life, 
they  were  able  to  learn  w'hat  sorts  of  majors  would  help  them 
reach  their  goals.  Most  high  school  students  haven’t  decided  on  a 
major  by  their  junior  year,  let  alone  what  school  they  want  to 
attend.  But  SOAR  students  had  the  chance  to  see  the  various 
major  options  at  the  Choosing  a  Major  workshop.  Representatives 
from  each  of  BYU’s  fifteen  colleges  came  to  explain  the  different 
majors  and  answer  students’  questions.  Michael  Vineyard  from 
Orem,  Utah,  found  the  Health  and  Human  Performance  table 
especially  helpful.  “I  want  to  be  a  doctor.”  he  said.  He  shared  that 
coming  to  SOAR  helped  him  find  out  what  steps  he  would 
need  to  take  to  get  into  medicine.  Jenai  Oda  from  Medina. 
Ohio,  enjoyed  perusing  the  different  majors  offered  by  BYU. 

“My  favorite  part  of  SOAR  .  .  .  would  probably  be  this — 
Choosing  a  Major.” 

SymtuaCfy  Strengthening 

Although  students  participate  in  intellectually  enlarging 
activities  throughout  the  week,  they  dedicate  one  full  day  to 
spiritually  strengthening  activities.  On  the  second  day  of 
each  SOAR  session,  the  students  traveled  to  Salt  Lake  City’s 
Temple  Square.  There,  they  toured  the  Conference  Center, 
the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Visitor’s  Center.  Some  even  wit¬ 
nessed  a  rehearsal  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.  Finally, 
they  ended  their  stay  in  the  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Building 
where  they  all  watched  The  Testaments  of  One  Fold  and  One 


Shepherd,  a  film  based  on  The  Book  of 
Monnon:  Another  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  recounts  the  events  leading  up  to  Jesus 
Christ’s  appearance  in  the  Americas. 

Several  of  the  SOAR  students  had 
never  seen  Temple  Square  before  and 
going  there  was  a  new  and  exciting  expe¬ 
rience.  Kevin  Rasmussen,  a  SOAR 
counselor,  explained  how  the  trip  to 
Temple  Square  spiritually  strength¬ 
ened  students.  "The  students  were 
able  to  become  more  famihar  with 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  and  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Church  by  watching  The 
Testaments  and  visiting  the  sites 
on  Temple  Square.” 

character  (Buifching 

Along  with  intellectually 
enlarging  and  spiritually 
strengthening  activities, 
many  SOAR  events 
focused  on  buildins 
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Above:  Jose  Enriquez,  keynote  speaker  at  SOAR,  motivated  students  to 
pursue  their  goals  toward  a  college  education.  SOAR  students  had  the 
oportunity  to  hear  from  successful  multicultural  figures  from  many  different 
careers  and  backgrounds.  This  speech  took  place  on  BYU’s  famed  Y 
Mountain — a  popular  hike  for  Provo  residents. 

Facing  Page  Top:  SOAR  students  ask  questions  to  a  counselor  about 
majors  in  the  BYU  School  of  Accountancy  and  Information  Systems. 
Representatives  from  each  of  the  15  colleges  on  campus  were  on  hand  at 
the  Choosing  A  Major  workshop  to  show  students  what  it  takes  to  graduate 
from  BYU. 

Facing  Page  Bottom:  Using  teamwork,  these  SOAR  students  cross  a  sus¬ 
pended  log.  Team  activities  were  the  highlight  for  many  students  during 
their  week-long  stay  at  BYU. 


students’  character.  In  one  of  the  first  activities  of  each  week,  stu¬ 
dents  participated  in  a  ropes  course— scaling  walls  and  sliding 
down  zip-lines  among  other  activities.  These  challenges  help  the 
students  develop  courage  and  self-confidence  as  well  as  problem 
solving  and  team  building  skills.  After  jumping  off  a  30  foot  plat¬ 
form  toward  a  suspended  ring  (being  held  up  only  by  a  rope  and 
harness),  student  John  Marshall  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  said,  “It’s 
all  in  your  head.  You  Just  have  to  let  it  go.  It’s  not  as  bad  if  you 
just  do  it.” 

Students  also  had  the  chance  to  hear  many  speakers  who 
helped  build  their  character.  One  of  those  speakers  was  Howard 
Rainer,  a  Native  American  from  Highland,  Utah.  “He  was  really 
cool;  he  livened  it  up.  What  stuck  with  me  is  when  he  said  you 
really  have  to  want  stuff.  I  say  that  all  the  time  now;  you  have  to 
want  it,”  stated  Jerusha  Aulava  from  Orlando,  Florida.  Howard 
Rainer  talked  to  the  students  about  having  an  “I  want”  attitude  for 
success.  Another  thing  he  emphasized  was  the  importance  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  students  enthusiastically  echoed  Rainer  words  saying, 
“The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  know,  the  more  I  know,  shoot,  I  can 
do  anything!”  BJ  Adolpho  from  Hau’ula,  Hawaii,  commented  on 
Howard  Rainer’s  words,  “I  didn’t  read  that  much  at  first  and  now 
I  know  how  important  it  is  for  me  to  read.”  Rainer  encouraged  the 
students  to  be  prepared,  telling  them  to  get  ready,  because  the  door 
of  opportunity  will  knock  for  everyone.  This  counsel  stuck  with 
Tierra  Jean  from  Long  Island,  New  York.  She  commented,  “He 
was  inspirational  and  really  fun.  He  told  us  to  be  prepared  so  when 
we  grow  up  we  won’t  be  at  a  stand  still.  We  will  know  what  we 
want.” 

At  Culture  Night,  students  had  one  last  opportunity  to  build 
character  by  representing  their  own  cultures  and  learning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  other  cultures.  One  Native  American  student  brought  a  doll 
made  by  her  grandmother  to  remember  her  culture.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  dear  to  her  because  her  grandmother  died  two  days  after 
making  the  doll.  One  Asian-American  student  shared  a  personal 
painting  depicting  an  optimistic  woman  in  poverty,  while  an 
African  American  student  presented  pictures  from  a  traditional 


"Education  for  Eternity:"  Preparing  for  Admission  to  BYU 


by  Brooke  Ollerton 

According  to  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  “The  uniqueness  of 
Brigham  Young  University  lies  in  its  special  role— education  for  eterni¬ 
ty— which  it  must  carry  in  addition  to  the  usual  tasks  of  a  university.  This 
means  concern— curricular  and  behavioral— not  only  for  the  ‘whole 
man,’  but  also  for  the  ‘eternal  man.’”i  In  order  to  fulfill  this  special  role, 
BYU  aims  to  provide  its  students  with  an  education  that  is  spiritually 
strengthening,  intellectually  enlarging,  and  character  building,  which  will 
lead  to  lifelong  learning  and  service.^  Because  of  its  unique  mission,  the 
university’s  admissions  criteria  are  unique  as  well.  Knowing  these 
requirements  will  help  prospective  students  prepare  spiritually  and  acad¬ 
emically  to  be  admitted  and  excel  as  a  student  at  BYU. 

Spiritual  Preparation 

Ecclesiastical  Endorsement  The  ecclesiastical  endorsement  demon¬ 
strates  that  a  student  is  committed  to  living  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  All  applicants  must  be  endorsed  by  an  ecclesiastical  leader 
(Bishop  and  member  of  the  stake  presidency  for  Latter-day  Saint  appli¬ 
cants).  Non-Latter-day  Saint  applicants  will  need  the  endorsement  of 


their  own  ecclesiastical  leader  or  a  Latter-day  Saint  bishop.  Without  an 
endorsement,  applicants  will  not  be  considered  for  admission. 

Seminary  Attendance  An  important  part  of  pre-BYU  spiritual  preparation 
is  participation  in  Latter-day  Saint  Seminary  classes.  Students  wishing  to 
attend  BYU  are  highly  encouraged  to  take  four  years  of  seminary.  While 
not  a  requirement  for  admission,  seminary  participation  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  admission  consideration. 

Academic  Preparation 

The  primary  criterion  for  admission  is  academic  excellence.  Although 
there  are  no  set  minimum  GPA  or  test  scores,  the  following  information 
will  help  students  be  competitive  in  the  admission  process. 

High  School  GPA  The  Admissions  Committee  will  look  at  9th-12th 
grade  high  school  transcripts  as  it  evaluates  applications.  The  average 
GPA  for  students  accepted  in  2003  was  3.74.3 
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African  wedding.  A  Hispanic  participant  brought  pottery  given  to 
her  by  her  grandmother  from  Mexico,  and  a  group  of  Polynesian 
students  performed  a  dance  from  the  Tongan  culture.  This  Culture 
Night,  along  with  the  ropes  course  and  motivational  speakers, 
taught  students  that  characteristics  like  self-confidence,  desire, 
work  ethic,  and  appreciation  of  other  cultures  are  just  as  important 
as  intelligence  and  spirituality. 

Lij-efong  Learning  ancf  Service 

SOAR  students  also  devoted  time  to  the  last  BYU  Aim— 
Lifelong  Learning  and  Service.  “The  students  really  enjoyed  the 
service  project  because  it  not  only  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
getting  out  of  their  daily  SOAR  routine,  but  it  also  allowed  them 
to  understand  and  feel  the  value  and  joy  of  service  to  other  people 
who  do  stand  in  need  of  service,”  said  Rasmussen.  “[Students] 
went  to  different  locations  throughout  Provo  to  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  and  cleaned  up  their  yards.”  They  arrived  in  front  of  a  house, 
and  were  told  to  prune,  weed,  and  clean-up  the  yard.  So  they  put 
on  their  gloves,  picked  up  their  shovels  and  rakes,  and  went  to 
work.  “The  students  learned  to  give  of  their  time,  efforts,  and  tal¬ 
ents  to  build  other  people  up  and  be  a  better  example  of  the 
Savior,”  said  Rasmussen. 

By  the  end  of  week,  students  left  academieally  refined  through 
the  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education  they  learned  at  SOAR.  The  ACT 
prep  classes,  as  well  as  Career  Assessment  and  Choosing  a  Major, 
helped  students  become  intellectually  enlarged,  while  the  trip  to 
Temple  Square  spiritually  strengthened  them.  As  students  attend¬ 
ed  the  ropes  course,  listened  to  speakers,  and  shared  their  cultures, 
they  learned  prineiples  that  would  build  their  character.  And  after 
cleaning  yards  for  those  in  need,  they  were  able  to  see  that  life¬ 
long  learning  and  service  brought  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
good  will  into  their  lives.  Truly,  the  students  who  spent  a  week  at 
SOAR  left  prepared  to  face  college  with  all  of  the  tools  needed  to 
be  a  good  student  and  an  even  better  person. 


L  OF  ACCOUNTAN 
ORMATION  SYSTE 


ACT  Score  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  a  national  ACT  college 
entrance  exam  score.  If  the  ACT  is  not  available,  an  SAT  I  score  is  accept¬ 
able.  The  average  composite  ACT  score  for  last  year’s  freshman  was 
27.3.4  The  Admissions  Office  recommends  that  students  take  the  ACT 
their  junior  year  and  that  they  take  the  test  more  than  once.  (Admissions 
will  use  the  highest  composite  score.) 

College  Preparatory  Courses  In  preparation  for  the  ACT  and  rigorous 
university  coursework,  students  should  take  college  preparatory  classes 
(including  Advanced  Placement  and  International  Baccalaureate  classes) 
during  all  four  years  of  high  school.  BYU  recommends  that  high  school 
students  take  the  following  classes: 

•  Four  or  more  years  of  mathematics 

•  Four  or  more  years  of  English  or  literature 

•  Two  to  three  years  of  laboratory  science 

•  Two  years  of  history  and  government 

•  Two  or  more  years  of  foreign  language 


Character  Development 

Since  BYU  is  committed  to  educating  students  who  will  dedicate  their 
lives  to  service,  students  applying  to  BYU  should  have  experience  serv¬ 
ing,  leading,  and  sharing  their  talents.  Participation  in  extracurricular 
activities,  church  programs,  and  community  service  will  strengthen  char¬ 
acter  and  be  a  benefit  when  applying  to  BYU. 

NOTES 

1 .  John  W.  Welch  and  Don  E.  Norton,  eds., “Climbing  the  Hills  Just  Ahead:  Three 
Addresses,”  in  Educating  Zion  (Provo,  Utah:  BYU  Studies  Monographs,  1996),  43. 

2.  BYU  homepage,  http://unicomm.byu.edu/about/aims/. 

3.  BYU  Admissions  homepage,  http://saas.byu.edu/depts/admissions/averages.aspx. 

4.  Ibid. 
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College  Freshman  Survival  Guide 


In  this  and  subsequent  editions  0/ Words  from  the  Wise,  Eagle's  Eye  will  continue 
to  capture  and  distill  the  best  advice  and  insight  available  to  help  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  a  college  degree. 

by  James  Tschudy 


When  describing  the  first  year  of  their  college  experi¬ 
ence,  a  group  of  freshmen  might  sound  like  the  open¬ 
ing  line  of  Charles  Dickens’  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities:  “It 
was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times.”  For  some,  it  was 
easily  the  best  of  times.  They  loved  their  new  found  independence 
and  friends.  Other  freshmen  occasionally  felt  overwhelmed  and 
lost  amid  rigorous  assignments.  Some  had  the  wisdom  to  excel  in 
the  structure  of  university  academics,  while  others  misdirected 
their  time  and  efforts.  And  if  you  think  about  it,  it’s  really  not  hard 
to  see  why  everyone’s  experience  differs  so  much.  The  transition 
from  high  school  to  college  will  always  challenge  some  students 
more  than  others.  They  come  from  different  high  schools,  envi- 
ronmicnts,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  While  they  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  experiences,  helpful  advice  can  only  make  the  transition  to 
college  life  that  much  easier  for  incoming  freshmen. 

In  the  December  2003  issue  of  Eagle’s  Eye,  we  collected  sage 
advice  from  students  across  the  educational  gamut  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU).  For  this  story,  we  decided  to  collect 
advice  from  those  whose  freshmen  experience  is  still  vivid  and 
fresh,  and  pass  it  on  to  students  beginning  school  at  BYU.  And 
who  better  to  ask  about  their  first  year  at  BYU  than  a  group  of 
multicultural  students  who  just  finished  a  successful  freshmen 
year. 

Hailing  from  various  locations,  cultures,  and  educational 
backgrounds,  the  following  students  were  interviewed  for  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  Words  from  the  Wise:  Dayan  Bernal,  Tustin,  California; 
Lisa  Gladden,  Kirtland,  New  Mexico;  Elizabeth  Gunter, 
Oceanside,  California;  Stanley  JeanCharles,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  Curtis  Lefrandt,  Aiea,  Hawaii;  Steve  Mitchell, 
Eagle,  Idaho;  Frank  Ruiz,  North  Ogden,  Utah;  and  Ashlin 
Wheeler,  Pleasanton,  California. 

While  such  a  huge  transition  will  always  necessitate  personal 
discovery,  we  hope  this  article  will  make  that  transition  that  much 
easier  for  incoming  freshmen. 


Eagle’s  Eye  (EE):  What  did  you  do  to  stay  on  top  of  classes? 
Dayan:  I  made  sure  that  all  my  reading  was  done,  if  I  was  ever 
behind  in  my  reading  that  pretty  much  was  a  major  hint. 

Lisa:  I  studied  for  each  subject  an  hour  before  class  and  after— 
that  way  what  I  had  learned  and  studied  for  became  solid  and  I 
could  better  understand  the  concepts  and  such  during  lectures.  I 
also  went  to  the  tutoring  sessions  if  they  were  available,  I  joined 
study  groups,  and  we  formed  study  sessions. 

Frank:  Well,  I  found  out  that  the  best  way  to  stay  on  top  of  my 
classes  was  to  actually  attend  and  study.  It  is  really  tough  trying 
to  play  “catch-up.” 

Right:  Wise  students 
will  take  advantage  of 
the  many  opportunities 
to  study  and  learn  in  the 
university’s  Harold  B. 

Lee  Library  (HBLL). 

Rated  as  one  of  the  top 
three  collegiate  libraries 
in  the  country,  the  HBLL 
has  extensive  academic 
and  technological 
resources. 

Opposite  Page:  The 

Ezra  Taft  Benson 
Building  houses  the 
Department  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Bio-chemistry 
and  provides  extensive 
laboratory  facilities  for 
research.  Freshman 
students  may  very  likely 
find  themselves  in  the 
Benson  Building  for  reli¬ 
gion  classes  or  introduc¬ 
tory  chemistry  classes. 
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W'hen  1  went 
to  campus 
devotionals  and 
saw  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  all  together, 
it  really  made  me 
grateful  to  be  going 
to  such  a  great 
school,  and  when  I 
didn't  take  it  for 
granted  I  really  got 
a  lot  more  out  of  it. 


Ashlin  Wheeler 

Pleasanton,  California 


EE:  What’s  the  best  way  to  study? 

Lisa:  [After  studying]  I  would  jot  down  some  notes  on  what  I 
wasn’t  really  understanding  .  .  .  then  I  would  either  discuss  it 
with  my  classmates  or  bring  it  up  with  my  TA  [teaching  assistant] . 
Ashlin:  The  best  way  for  me  to  study  was  outside  of  the  dorms  and 
with  a  friend  from  class;  studying  with  other  people  can  be  really 
helpful. 

Steve:  Go  somewhere  quiet  and  really  try  to  concentrate.  Take  lots 
of  breaks  if  you  are  studying  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Stanley:  I  think  the  best  way  for  me  to  study  was  in  the  TA  labs. 

EE:  What  helped  you  gain  the  most  from  campus  devotionals? 
Lisa:  Being  able  to  reflect  on  the  speakers’  talks  and  thinking 
about  how  I  could  incorporate  that  information  into  my  life. 
Ashlin:  When  I  went  to  campus  devotionals  and  saw  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  all  together,  it  really  made  me  grateful  to  be  going  to  such  a 
great  school,  and  when  I  didn’t  take  it  for  granted  I  really  got  a  lot 
more  out  of  it. 

Steve:  I  made  sure  other  things  weren’t  on  my  mind  and  tried  not 
to  be  tired  on  those  Tuesday  mornings.  They  were  definitely  worth 
my  time. 

Curtis:  Taking  notes  is  one  way  to  gain  a  lot  from  the  devotionals. 

EE:  What  recommendations  would  you  make  about  religion 
classes? 

Liz:  Don’t  think  your  religion  classes  are  easy  because,  for  some 
of  us,  they  were  the  hardest  class  we  had. 

Frank:  Be  aware  that  seminary  is  nothing  like  a  college  religion 
class,  but  if  you  paid  attention  in  seminary,  you’ll  find  that  your 
added  knowledge  will  really  help  you  out. 

Steve:  Pay  attention  to  the  material  .  .  .  primary  won’t  get  you 
through  these  classes! 


Ezra  Taft  Benson 
Building 


EE:  Where  are  the  best 
places  to  study  on  cam¬ 
pus? 

Frank:  For  me,  the  library 
would  be  the  best,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  nice  place 
under  a  tree  somewhere. 
Avoid  the  dorms!  There 
are  way  too  many  distrac¬ 
tions! 

Liz:  The  library  and  the 
Joseph  Smith  Building  are 
great  places  to  study. 
Stanley:  In  the  library  or 
the  TA  labs  — when  you 
know  everything  is  quiet. 
Dayan:  The  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library  fifth  floor,  Law 
Library,  and  any  place  out¬ 
side  where  not  too  many 
people  pass  by. 
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Trevor  Reed 


Immersed  in  his  studies,  a  student  finds  a 
moment  to  catch  up  on  his  reading  under  sum¬ 
mers'  bright  sun.  To  have  a  successful  freshman 
year,  incoming  students  must  make  their  class- 
work  an  important  priority. 


Feai 


EE:  How  did  you  best  prepare  for  exams? 

Liz:  For  me,  review  sessions  and  study  groups  were  the  best  way 
to  study. 

Lisa:  I  did  a  quick  run  through  all  of  my  notes  from  class,  all  of 
my  readings  and  then  if  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  something,  I  would  ask  my  friends 
or  TA’s. 

Stanley:  [I  went  to  the]  TA  lab  and  I  tried 
to  go  to  all  the  review  sessions. 

Ashlin:  Review  sessions  really  helped 
me,  I  always  went  to  those. 

Curtis:  I  would  gather  all  the  notes,  study 
guides,  homework,  etc.  that  I  would  need 
to  study  for  the  test,  and  then  I  would  just 
make  sure  I  spent  enough  time  on  it 
throughout  the  week,  especially  when  it 
got  close  to  the  test  day. 

EE:  What  did  you  do  to  balance  your  time? 

Liz:  I  balanced  my  time  by  realizing  what 
is  important  and  doing  that  first  and  the 
rest  later. 

Lisa:  I  would  try  to  make  sure  that  most 
of  my  time  went  to  my  studies,  but  made 
sure  that  I  also  made  time  for  a  social  life 
and  for  my  spiritual/personal  time. 

Ashlin:  I  scheduled  out  my  day  on  a 
whiteboard  and  wrote  approximate  time  limits  for  each  activity. 
Frank:  Plan  your  schedule  out  ahead  of  time.  Use  a  planner  or  a 
calendar.  Set  aside  specific  times  for  work,  study,  and  play. 
Going  through  your  day  confident  and  sure  is  better  than  making 
things  up  as  you  go. 


EE:  What’s  the  key  to  planning  your  class  schedule? 

Dayan:  Putting  one’s  priorities  straight.  Knowing  what  is  the 
most  important  thing  that  needs  to  be  accomplished,  the  second, 
third,  etc. 

Curtis:  I  say  be  flexible  in  planning 
because  the  classes  you  have  are  going  to 
be  your  life  for  four  months— they  could 
contribute  a  lot  to  your  misery  or  joy. 
Ashlin:  Take  at  least  one  class  that  sounds 
fun  or  interesting  every  semester,  college  is 
a  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity. 

Frank:  Take  a  class  load  you  can  handle 
at  hours  and  times  that  you’ll  be  able  to 
work  with  efficiently. 


Below:  Three  students  eat  lunch  together  looking 
east  towards  the  Eyring  Science  Center.  BYU 
students  enjoy  a  carefully  maintained  campus 
with  exotic  plants  and  trees  from  many  parts  of 
the  world. 


While  nothing  will  replace  hard  work 
and  effort,  we  hope  this  sound  advice  will 
guide  incoming  freshmen  through  their 
first  year  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Multicultural  Student  Services  and  cur¬ 
rent  multicultural  students  also  stand 
ready  to  answer  questions  and  offer  their 
counsel  to  each  student  in  need  of  help. 
Armed  with  such  advice  and  help,  we 
hope  each  student  feels  ready  to  make  the 
tale  of  their  education  the  very  best  of 
times. 
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